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To the Ricur Honour aBLe 


EARL of Oxronxb, 
Lord Licutenant of the County of 


Noxrorx. 


My Lozy, 
"OUR remarkable Candour 
and Affability have encou 
a Perſon, ho 4 to you, _ 
ſuade himſelf, that this Dedication 
of the following Letter to your Lord- 
ſhip, will not be condemned as Pre- 
ſumption or Impertinence ; fince it 


z, intended as a Means to render its 


Peruſal more general, and ſo to make 
its Defign more effectually anſwered, 
in the ſame Spirit of Loy- 
aleytomards your King; of Patriotiſm 

towards 


( iv ] 
towards your Country ; and of Cour- 
teouſneſs towards your Officers and 


People, which hath ſo eminently ap- 
peared in the Execution of „ 


„ 


Iam, my Lord, 


| Your Lordſhip's moſt humble, 


The AuTHon. 


LETTER 


NorFoLk Milita, &c. 


Mr BreTrren, 

enliſted into the Service of your 
Country, and the ardent Zeal you 
have ſo lately ex in your loyal Addreſs 
to the King, of defending his Throne and 
our Liberties, demands the Applauſe of every 
Briton. As an Engliſbman then, it did not 
become me to be filent in your Praiſes ; but 
as a Native of the ty which hath pro- 
duced fo many Patriots, I thought my Ob- 
ligation ſtill greater, to acknowledge the 
Honour you have done it, by this eminent 
Inftance of your Bravery and Reſolution. 

The Diſpoſition of a People can never be 
fo truly diſcovered as when they are en- 
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compaſſed with Danger, fince then they 
muſt either courageoutly oppoſe it, or tamely 
ſubmit themſelves to its Fury; and perhaps 
a better Opportunity of this Kind never oftered 
itſelf before. The Flames of War have 
raged for ſome Time over the reſt of Europe; 
but they are now ſpreading even to this very 
Kingdom, and a powertul Invaſion actually 
threatens us with Ruin. 

| You have ſhewn yourſelves, my Brethren, 
ready to extinguiſh the dreadful Ravages that 
mayattend it, whilſt the Counties of B—e, 
O—e, Ne, S—e, and N— e, with ſeveral 
others, that could be mentioned, have not only 
long neglected to execute that Law which was 
ſo wiſely appointed for their defence, but, not- 
withſtanding the preſent critical Juncture of 
Affairs hath in ſome Meaſure endangered 
the very Welfare of the State, yet they 
ſtill remain in Indolence and InaQuivity.—lt 
was an Opinion of old, that the different 
Diſpoſitions of Mankind depended 
their different Climates, and ; 6 the A. 
neſs of the Greek, the Craftineſs of the Afri- 
can, and the Dulneſs of the Gau! proceeded 
from this Cauſe. 
The Strength and Vigour of the Swede, 
and Mufcoorte, when 


a red with the 
Weakneſs and Eft of the Talian, may 


allo prove that Conſtitutions are differently 
affected, 
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affected, by the different Regions which they 
inhabit. 
But what Reaſon can be aſſigned, why 
Men, that are born in the ſame Country, and 
of the ſame Parents, ſhould not be influenced 
by the ſame Principles? 

It is not ſurely to be imagined that any 
Engliſhman can be inſenſible of the Excel- 
lence of the Government he lives under, 
and of the Bleſſings that are derived to him 
from the Preſervation of his Perſon and Pro- 
; ſo if civil Advantages alone could in- 
ſpire a People with Fortitude, we ſhould 


then undoubtedly ſee the Sword unani- 


mouſly drawn for their Support. Op 
Therefore, my Brethren, doth not the 
Lethargy, which is ſo general, and ſcarcely to 
be awakened by all the Clamours of War, 
inconteſtably prove, that the Mind is greatly 
affected by the different Habits of the Body; 
and that your ſuperior Bravery and Fortitude, 
the natural Conſequence of ſuperior 9 
and Conſtitution, entirely 
your peculiar Uſe of that Staff of Life, the the 
Dumpling? 
Your Anceſtors were always diſtinguiſhed 
from their Neighbours by their Attachment 


to this excellent Food, and were indiſputably 


enabled by it, to perform thoſe glorious At- 
chievements, for which they are ſo much 
celebrated in Hiſtory. Its Qualities then de- 

1 ſerve 


1 - 
ſerve to be remembered by the lateſt Poſterity, 


fince to theſe alone muſt it be aſcribed, that 
whilſt Luxury and Libertiniſm have totally 
perverted the Manners and Conſtitution of 
all other Nations, when the Love of Liberty 
and of his Country in the Grecian is 
degenerated into the abject Slavery of the 


Turk, the Virtue and Heroiſm of the Roman 
is melted down into the Softneſs and Deli- 


cacy of the Halian, and the Roughneſs and 
Voalour of the Gaul is changed into the 
Weakneſs and Timidity of the Frenchman ; 

that you alone, amidft this general Deprava- 


tion,ſhould remain unſpotted in your Manners, 


and that the preſent Race of Dumpling-caters 
ſhould be animated with the fame Courage 
and 
ful flat-bottom 4 Beats of their oftentatious 


Enemies, as were their Forefathers, the va- 


ant Iceni, when, with Baadicea at their Head, 
they cut off Seventy Thouſand Romans at 


Maldon. 
good Effects, which this temperate 


The 


Food hath produced upon your Conſtitutions, 
by preſerving all its Faculties in their natural 


Strength, and making you capable of every 
Action that can be performed by Men, 
ſhould particularly engage your Contempo- 

raries to reflect upon its real Value. | 
But alas! unhappy Britain, how are your 
Sons corrupted by their 1 _ of 
4 at 


to repel the Afaults and dread- 
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Dumpling (or upon a Holiday, the harmleſs 
Flour quaking, apple, plumb or ſuet 


' Diſhes, which once 
Kings and Nobles, which invigorated our 
Edwards and our Henrys, to humble theſe 
inveterate Foes, again revive the Britiſh Va- 
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that wanton deſtructive Invention the Pudding 9 


how are they enervated in their Bodies, — 


effeminated in their Minds by this voluptuous 
Faſhion! how are they incapacitated from the 
Exerciſe of thoſe civil and military Virtues, 
which the Welfare of the publick may re- 
quire! how are they enſlaved to all the moſt 
contemptible Pleaſures and Amuſements 
which Sin or Folly can contrive? 

May then the Ollio's, Rants, Fricaſees, 
Haſhes, and all the icious Species of 


 Haſty-puddings, which are ſo general, 


be for ever baniſhed ; and may the Norfolk 


Padding) with its Attendants, plain, roaſt 
and boiled, be again reſtored! May thoſe 
graced the Boards of our 


lour, and again convince the neutral Nations 
of the Difterence between the Soup-meagre 
of France, and the Beef of England! 
The Antients were io ſenſible of the bad 
Effects of Luxury, that Imprecations were 
engraved upon 10 Pillar in Thebes, againſt 
Menes for introducing it among the Egyp- 
125; and fo contemptuouſly did they treat 
its Favourers, that (if a learned Critic may be 
Lelicved) when any Perſons were remarkable 
A 3 for 
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for their frequent Banquets and Entertain- 
ments, they were always diſtinguiſhed by 
the ludicrous * of being pudding 
headed. 
Theſe Set of People were ſeldom entruſted 
with the Aﬀairs of the State, and whenever 
they were engaged in any publick Matters, 
by the Influence of their ſuperior Intereſt ; 
then a Defect of Judgment in the Admi- 
niſtration of them, or of Conduct and Cou- 
rage in their Execution, was the conſtant 
Reſult. The Moderns indeed, as taught by 
the Examples of preceding Ages, have, for 
the moſt Part, obſerved this excellent Rule, 
and ſo avoided the Conſequences that would 


attend the Tranſgreſſion of it. But if any 


Inſtance can be produced of improper Mea- 

ſures having been taken in the TranſaQtion 

of national Buſineſs in this or any other King- 

dom within this laſt Century, they may be 

infallibly imputed to the Management of 
a Pudding headed Miniſter. - 

The antients thought the mental Ac- 
compliſhments of the Soldier as well as the 
Stateſman, was of the laſt Importance to 
inſure Succeſs; and Chabrias, the Athe- 
nian, uſed to fay that an Army of Stags, with 

a Lion for their Leader, was much more 
dreadful than an Army of Lions led on by a 
Stag, that is (as theſe Creatures, on account 
of the Stren gth and Courage of the one, and 

I | 


of 


wo [7] 

of the Imbecillity and Fearfulneſs of the 
other, are very proper Emblems of the 
Dumpling and Pudding-eater) an Army of 
Pudding-caters, under the Conduct of a 
Dumpling-eater, is much more formidable 
than an Army of Dumpling-eaters with a 
Pudding-eater for their general. 

The Moderns are ſo unfortunate as to be 
able to ſhew Examples of the Truth of this 
Obſervation; and Iam apprehenſive that you 
will immediately recollect, that the Affair at 
Minorca, the Expedition to Rochefort and St. 
Cas, will prove that the Athenian was not 


But you are left to your Liberty to aſſign 
the Cauſe of theſe Misfortunes, either to a 
Defect of Conduct in the Commanders, from 
their being of the pudding headed Party, or to 
a natural Antipathy which theſe Gentlemen 
might have to a particular Species of 
lings of late Invention, whoſe Virtues are ſo 
eminent as to be placed above all Law, to 
decide all Diſputes, to ſettle all Rights or 
Privileges, and even to preſcribe Limits to 
the Dominion of Kings; they only differ 
from the famous Norfolk Dumpling in this 
Reſpect, that, inſtead of Flour, they are 
made of Lead and Iran. . 
Ihe Introduction of Luxury was once 
made uſe of to weaken and vitiate a coura- 
geous and warlike People. When Cyrus 
1 had 


1 
had conquered Crafus King of Lydia, and 
taken him Priſoner, he heard that Sardis, the 
principal City of his new Empire had revolted, 
ſo he threatened to deſtroy the People for their 

Rebellion, 

But Cræſus faid, Sir, you have too much 
Reaſon for what you ſay, yet you will do 
better to moderate your Indignation and not 
to deſtroy an antient City. But to the End 
that they may never more revolt or be trou- 
bleſome to you, command all their Arms to 
be taken from them, and enjoin them to 
wear Veſts and Buſkins, to teach their Sons 


to ſing, to play upon 
in publick Houſes. For by this means you 
will ſoon ſee the manly Spirit of the Lydians 
into * Weakneſs; ſo 
that they will never rebel, nor be formidable 
to in time to come. 

Providence hath happily preſerved us from 
the Tyranny of a modern Cyrus; but if we 
reflect upon the contemptible Faſhions which 
France and Taly have tranſported amongſt us, 
if we conſider the numerous trifling Pleaſures 
which do now prevail, may it not be appre- 
hended that the manly Spirit of the Engli/b 
will nerate into the womaniſh Weakneſs; 
may it not be feared, that a Nation compoſed 
of effeminate Fops and voluptuous Epicures, 
will ſome time or other fall a Prey to their 
ambitious Enemies? But Lady 6 apart * ? 


The 


the Harp, and todrink | 
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The preſent Growth of Luxury in theſe 
Kingdoms is too notorious to eſcape the Ob- 
ſervation of the moſt common 8 ; 
and the bad Effects it hath produced in cor- 
rupting the Manners of the People too conſi- 
derable to be neglected; but though the 
Vices of a Nation deſerve to be ridiculed, yet 
the Scene before us is of too great a Moment 
to be treated with Indifterence. The conſe- 
ſequences of War are often terrible, and its 
Event uncertain; theſe Reflections then muſt 
always create a particular Concern and Anxi- 
ety in the contending Parties. 
We have yet been Strangers to its horrid 
Devaſtations; but ſhould not the Enormities 
which are practiſed, and the Cruelties which 
are committed in thoſe unfortunate Coun- 
tries which are ſtill the Seat of it, excite us 
with the greateſt Diligence to engage in eve- 

ry Means that may be inſtrumental in de- 

feating the leaſt Attempt that may be 
made to introduce it here? It is true in- 
deed, that every Meaſure which Prudence 
could ſuggeſt, or Experience juſtify, hath 
been purſued under the preſent Admi- 
niſtration of a wiſe and honeſt Miniſter; and 
that the Succeſs of our Arms under the 


Conduct of able valiant Officers, have been 


as proſperous as could be expected; and 


that our Fleet triumphantly ec commands the 
Ocean. 


But 


10 
But is not the End ſtill dubious? have not 
the moſt unexpected Occurrences often 
blaſted the faireſt Proſpet? may not the 
wiſeſt Meaſures be diſconcerted, and the 
moſt ul Navy in the World be de- 
by an unruly Element of Nature? 
Since Victory muſt always be thus inconſtant, 
is not every Expedient to be tried, and every 
Endeavour to be practiſed, for the Freſerva- 
tion of our Lives and Country? 

The Militia hath been inſtituted as an 
Eſtabliſhment that wauld be conducive to 
the more effectual Execution of this great 
Deſign; but as the Sentiments of Mankind 
are greatly influenced by their different Inter- 
eſts and Education, and muſt be for ever 
various, ſo long as the Patriot, the Merchant, 
and the Soldier, can never think alike; it is 
not then to be wondered at, that this Ap- 
pointment, as well as others, ſhould meet 
with both Oppo 


nents and Advocates. 

The one tell us, that as the Provinces of War 
and Commerce are fo extremely different, 
the Introduction of Arms — a trading 
People would ſeparate them from their Bufi- 
neſs, obſtruct Trade, and be altogether in- 
conſiſtent with the fundamental Intereſts of 
the Nation; or they obſerve, that as great 
_ Diſcipline is requiſite to complete a Soldier 
in his manual Exerciſe and Evolutions, fo 


[1] 
the Time appointed for inſtructing the 
Militia is inſufficient, and that they would 
be entirely uſeleſs; or they urge, that 
a People being acquainted with the Uſe of 
Arms would probably be attended with great 
Danger to the Society, as they would then 
more readily join in Conſpiracies and Re- 
bellion. 
The other on the contrary, are of 3 
nion, that no conſiderable Interruption can 
be given to Trade, when only 30, ooo Men 
out of the whole Nation are exerciſed for a 
few Days in the Year, and not an eighth 
Part of this Number belong to a Manufac- 
tory, or are concerned in any Buſineſs that 
would ſuffer by ſo ſhort an abſence from it: 
They alſo think that, notwithſtanding theſe 
people could not perform their Exerciſe with 
the Expertneſs of a Veteran, yet that they 
would certainly be more uſeful, upon any 
Emergency, than a diforderly Mob; fince 
after three Months conſtant Diſcipline, they 
would be qualified to ſupply the leſs impor- 
tant Poſts of Defence, or to be incorporated 
with Regulars in the Field : That a general 
Knowledge of Arms, would not expoſe a 
State to Rebellion any more than at preſent, 
fince the obedient Subject would have the 
lame Inſtruments to quell it, as the Conſpi- 
rator has to raiſe it. 


Thus 


dom, to 
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Thus different are the Opinions of Man- 
kind upon this Subject. But an impartial 
Spectator, who reflects upon the Power of 
France by Land, of the Shortneſs of the 
Paſſage to this Kingdom (which in ſome 
Places could be performed in five Hours, 
in others in ſeven or eight Hours) and up- 
on the Nature of our Coaſts; will certainly 
conclude, that a conſiderable Army, with a 
Convoy ſufficient to protect them from an 
inferior Force, might by the Advantage of 
the Wind and Tide, eſcape the moſt power- 
ful Fleet, and be landed: If withal he re- 
flects upon the Inability of the few Regu- 
lars in the Time of War (when moſt of 
them are draughted off for the Defence of 
our Colonies,) that may be left in the King- 
oppoſe an army of 30,000 Men, 

he muſt think that an Invaſion, however dan- 
gerous it may appear to execute, 1s an Un- 
dertaking worthy to be attempted by the 
Enemy, when its Succeſs may overturn the 
Kingdom, and its Failure only end in their 
being taken Priſoners. 
Theſe Conſiderations muſt certainly de- 
monſtrate the Neceſſity of ſome ſuperior 
Forces to be raiſed; for if a Body of irregular 
Rebels could march into the Heart of a 
Country without Reſiſtance, an Army of 
French Troops might do the ſame. Theſe 
Forces then arc either to be raifed by an 
Addi 


rated into 


„ 
Addition to the Army, or by a Militia; and 
the only Queſtion left to be decided is, whe- 
ther a State is better ſecured by being de- 


fended by a Man of Property or a Mer- 
? 


But I will decline advancing any farther 
Arguments upon this Subject, at preſent, 
left, like the poor Man's Voice in the City, 
they be not heard; and will proceed to the 
principal Deſign of this Letter, which was 
to lay before = the Ads Proceed- 
ings of former Nations when engaged in 
War. 
7 In the Courſe of which you will perceive, 
that Indolence and Luxury were always ba- 
niſhed by a People, who were actuated 
with any Co of Honour and Vir- 
tue ; that the Promotion or Revival of mar- 
tial Bravery in a State always 


Reputation and Intereſt ; that the Cultivation 

of Morals both in publick and private Life, 
always produced ſuch a civil Harmony in the 
Community, as to make it happy at Home; 
and a Terror to its Enemies Abroad. 

You may alſo obſerve, the contrary Effects 
of Linn Intemperance, and Diffenfions ; 
that by theſe, — detfy often d 
on, and into] fcen- 
tiouſneſs ; and that moſt of the Evils which 
have de a State, have been derived 
from theſe Cauſes, 


1 


advanced its 


and political R 
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Tt cannot ſurely be diſpleaſing to you my 
Brethren, whom Providence hath now 
placed upon the Theatre of Life, to behold 


the Actions and Policy of thoſe Ages which 


have appeared before you, ſince you may be 

inſtructed to avoid thoſe Vices, and purſue 
thoſe Virtues, which have been injurious or 
beneficial to their Welfare. The Stateſman 
or the Soldier ps could not form a Mo- 


del of their Conduct from the Patriots and 
Heroes of Greece and Rome, fince Policy 


and War amongſt the Moderns are fo ex- 
tremely different from theirs. 

The Diſcovery of the Uſe of the Com- 

paſs, and of America, hath greatly extended 


Trade (the chief Support of modern Na- 


tions) and this hath produced ſuch Depen- 
dencies, Con nections, Balances of Power, 


egimens, as were unknown to 


the ancient World; ſo that the Method 


and Art of War are likewiſe extremely al- 


tered and improved by the Invention of 


Gunpowder and Fortification. 
But Hiſtory is not without its Uſe to theſe 


Gentlemen ; thoug h the Stateſman could not 


exactiy imitate. Picks or the Soldier Han- 
nibal; yet the one 
Effects of different Forms of Government; 
the Cauſes that have produced Virtues or 
Vices m a People, and the various Influence 
* have had upon a „ He may 


ſee 


may diſcover the different 


* 3 n * OG ty 


| quity. 
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ſee by what means a State hath been ad- 
vanced from Weakneſs to Power, and hath 
revolved from Liberty to Servitude ; 
and the other perhaps be inſtructed by the 


Induſtry of Hanmbal, or the Delays of 


Fabius; or (like Themiftacles, who could 


not ſleep on Account of the Trophies that 
were ſhewn in Honour of Miltiades) be 


animated to emulate the Heroes of Anti- 


But the ſubject of this Letter, my Bre- 


thren, is confined to your Uſe alone at this 
critical JunQure ; for as the Safety of a Veſ- 


ſel, by a Storm, depends upon 
the Conduct of the Mariners as well as 


Knowledge of the Pilot, ſo every Method to 
regulate this Conduct, is to be experienced; 


and perhaps the Examples of the conſtant 
Effects of Virtue and Vice in former Ages 
will have greater Influence with you than 
any other Advice; for you know that Hiſ- 


tory is a Counſellor, which no Authority can 
ſilence, no Party intimidate, nor any Intereſt 


can corrupt; and that you may ſecurely rely 
upon the Records of the Dead. 
But as Hiſtory would be only a Picture 


which might poſſibly entertain the Eye, but 
convey no Information to the Mind, unleſs | 


the ſeveral Cauſes and Circumſtances which 
have conſpired to produce particular Events 


be likewiſe known; I ſhall, in this ſhort 


Abſtract, 


ion of the na 
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Abſtract, endeavour to explain the firſt Prin- 
ciples of Government, and how far the 
Manners of a People have contributed to 
their Growth or Ruin. 
Writers have been fond of comparing the 
Political Body to the natural one; they tell us 
that the Duration of each is limited to a cer- 
tain Period, which may be either ſhortened or 
preſerved according to the different State of 
its Conſtitution. 
I ̃᷑ be juſtneſs of this Obſervation * to 
be confirmed by Facts, ſince we ſhall find 
that they both are ſubject to be deſtroyed, 
dy internal as well as external Cauſes; and 
that morbid Humours are not more deſtruc- 
tive to the human Frame, than a Corruption 
of Manners in the People to a Community. 
The Remedy for theſe Diſorders have al- 
ways been equally the Concern of the — 
lator and the Phyſician; and however dif- 
' ferent Syſtems of Policy have prevailed 
amongſt different Nations, yet the Regula- 


eople have al- 
ways been as much conſidered by the one, 
as the Correction of the Humours in the 
human Body by the crber. 
Luycurgus eafily perceived that certain 
Events muſt neceſſarily proceed from parti- 
cular Cauſes; and that fince a Communi 
might decay as Iron doth by Ruſt, or Wood 
by Worms, ſo he endeavoured to prolong, 
it 
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if not immortalize the Spartan State, by pro- 
viding againſt every Diſorder that could at- 
tack its Head, Body, or Limbs; and by that 
Means raiſed the nobleſt Structure of Policy 
that human Intelle& could form. 
He apprehended that a Monarchy would 
degenerate into a Tyranny, an Ariſtocracy 
into an Oh y, and a into an 
; Ockiocrida or the d Sins of Fiwer us- 
direted by Prudence; ſo he joined all the 
Virtues and good Properties of other Go- 
vernments in ſuch a manner, that none of 
them might prevail over the reſt, and fall 
into its Attendant Vice; but that the Power 
of each ſhould equiponderate, and be pre- 
ſerved by their mutual Action on one ano- 
ther. 
Thus the King would be ds from 
ill Conduct and Imprudence by a Power in 
the People, and the People be reſtrained 
from behaving contemptuouſly towards the 
King, by the Influence of the ined by 2 
er Party might be ſtrengthened 
Union of the third. 


He then laid down Rules for the Educa- 


tion of Children, and for the Exerciſe and 
modeſt Behaviour of Youth ; and as that 
Age is moſt vehement in their Deſires of 
Pleaſure, ſo they were always 1 in 
the greateſt Labours and Variety of 
Occupations. | He ordered their Meals to be 

B cat 


1 
public that no Extravagancy might be in- 
troduced; and forbad the Uſe of any unne- 


ceflary Liquors, that they might not be ener- 


vated by Gluttony and Drunkenneſs. 

The young Men kept Company with the 
old ones, that they might be inſtructed by 
their Example and Experience; and when- 
ever they performed any Action, that pro- 


moted the good of the Commonwealth, it 
was always publiſhed at their common Ban- 


The Idle Man was with great In- 


NN 


among his Juniors, to bring up his Daugh- 
ters at Home, and not to ſuffer his Wife 
to go Abroad; he was 


imitating Men of Reputation, unleſs he 
ſubjected himſelf to be whipt by his Supe- 
riors. Such were the Laws of Sparta, and 
by: her Adherence to them ſhe became the 
moſt powerful City in Greece, and her Peo- 


ple were always diſtinguiſhed for Strength and 


Valour. © 


When Xerxes tranſported an Army over 
the Helleſpont, and threatened the Grecian 


States with Slavery, Leonidas and his Spar- 
tan Followers ſtopt their immenſe Powers at 
the Streights of Thermopyle, and made the 


Perfian, at the Head of 1700000 Foot and 


80000 Horſe, tremble at their Intrepidity 


for 


prohibited from 
anointing or ornamenting himſelf, and from 


ab 1 8 


| with the R 


but the Form of her Government which was 


[ 19 ] 
for notwihſtinding they they were 

they determined to die rather an den 
their Poſt, and fo inviolably obeyed that Law 
of their Country which commanded them 
never to fly from an Enemy, and either to 
conquer or fall in the Battle. So delicate 
were the Spartans in their Principles of Ho- 
nour and Fortitude, that notwithſtanding 
was permitted by Leonzdas to re- 
1 CW, 
. he was ful Cn, for not 


| nor allow him the Uſe of Fire; and Pami- 
tes, who was ſent on a Meſſage to Theſſaly, 
and eſcaped this Action, = affected 


r 

he ſtrangled himſelf. 

Athens was the rival City to Sparta, and 
was famous © nm nd for 

Acuteneſs and Power of her People ; 


d the As woe for 
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following Inftance : They had defeated the 
Perfian Fleet off Salamis, and weakened the 
Power of their Enemies for the preſent ; but 
Mardomus way ſtill left in Theſſaly by Xerxes 
at the Head of 3oooco of his choiceſt 
Troops. This General lent Alexander the 
of Peace to 


n 
them; 


Anat end — heal $6 Gy ws 
perſuaded to agree to any Terms of Recon- 
ciliation; but returned this Anſwer by the 
| Meſſenger We know that the Forces of 


ter than ours, 


te order to our Liberty we will de- 


in 


« fend ourſelves as Jong as we can. Go | 


« then, and tell Mardonius, that the Athe- 
c ans declare, they will never make Peace 
« with Xerxes ſo long as the Sun continues 
++ to perform his Courke, but are reſolved to 
« refiſt him to the laſt E 
Mardi, 5 
led his Army towards "Athens, and arriving 

at Beatray the Thebens went to him and ſaid, 

that their Country 
for his Camp, and that if he would conti- 
nue there, and advance no farther he might 
be Maſter. of Greece without hazarding a 
Battle. That the Grecians, when unani- 
mous, wete ſo ſtrong as hardly to be con- 
quered by all Mankind, which he had al- 
wu * But if, ſaid they, you 


will 


was the moſt convenient | 
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will do as we adviſe, you may, without 
Difficulty, fruſtrate their beſt concerted 
Meaſures: Send Money to the principal 
Perſons of every City; for by that Means 
you will ſplit Greece into Factions, and then 
you may eaſily ſubdue thoſe who are not in 
your Intereſts, and the factious at the fame 
Tin. - 
But Mardonius not following their Advice, 
the Battle of Platæa ſucceeded, in which the 
Athemans and Lacedemontans, with ſome 
other States of Greece, which were their 
Confederates, and conſiſting of an Army of 
about 108,000 Men, — and 
Mardonius and his Grecian Allies, with the 
Loſs of 250,000 Men. 5 
Atſter this Victory the Athenians ned 
their City and Walls, and, under the Con- 
duct of Cinon, they reduced ſome Cities 
and Iflands belonging to the Medes, as Re- 


'erritory. 

t Sparta could not behold this Growth of 
the Athenian Power with Indifference ; ſhe 
ſuſpected that the fame Fleet which had 
been fo inſtrumental in the Perſervation of 
Greece, might ſome time or other enſlave it. 
This Jealouſly was alſo enflamed by an 
Application which the other States of Greece 
TC: © Wh 
_—_— or 
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for the Determination of all Controverſies 
which aroſe amongſt them, till at laſt their 
Diſſenſions were arrived to ſuch a Degree of 
Malignity that about fifty Years after the De- 
feat of Xerxes, they gave Birth to the Pelo- 
ponnefhan War. 

Thus was that Union which had repelled 
the Perſian, and which might have ſub- 
dued the World (as the Athenians at this 
Time had a Navy which commanded the 
Sea, and the Lacedemonians were the beſt 
Soldiers by Land) at laſt diflolved, and the 
Powers of Greece were now torn to Pieces by 
her own 
In this War, the Diſadvantages which 
the Athemans 5 from their 
very manif 
The wiſe Adminiſtration Potter had 
raiſed indeed their Alheim to the moſt 2 pe- 


pry Wars or domeſtic ie Dies 
ſo long as the Peloponneſian War continued, 
its Event might probably have been ſucceſs- 
ful; but as improper Meaſures are always the 
2 Conſequence of the N of Affairs 
being veſted in Perſons not ſufficiently ac- 
_ the real Intereſts of their 
» fo the Athenians (whom Polybius 
— to a Ship without a Pilot) being 


elated at a ſmall Advantage they had * — 
| over 


I 1 
over the Lacedemonians, and a Covenant of 
Peace, which on that Account had been 

ade between them, were perſuaded by A. 
cibiades to ſend an Army to reduce Srcrly. 

This imprudent Undertaking was the ori- 
ginal Cauſe of all their following Misfortunes; 
Nicias had plainly ſhewn them the Conſe- 
quence of it ; he told them, that the Lace- 

13 and their Confederates, together 
with the Sicilians themſelves, would cer- 
tainly make War upon them if this Expedi- 
tion did not ſucceed; and he alſo obſerved, 
that if they conquered the whole Ifland, its 
Diſtance was ſo great as to require a larger 
Army and Expences, than could be ſpared, 
in Order to keep it in Subjection; ſo that it 
would be Madnefs for them to engage in an 
Enterprize, the Succeſs of which could be 
of no Advantage to them, when its F ailure 
might be their Ruin. 

But an unthinking Multitade could not be 
influenced by the Voice of Wiſdom, fo a 
_ powerful Army was ſent into Sicihy, which 
afier many ſucceſsleſs Attempts to reduce Sy- 
racuſe, and meeting with numberleſs dread- 
ful Hardſhips, forty thouſand Men periſhed 
in the moſt miſerable Manner that Hiſtory 
ever mentioned. 

The unhappy Athenians were deſerted by 
their own Confederates after this Misfortune, 


i 7 no longer 
B 4 | able 


tat it did not appear 
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to ſupport a War, entered into an Alliance 
with the Lacedæmonians, and attacked the 
Athenians again with great Vigour; and after 
this general Commotion had continued in 
Greece about twenty eight Years, the A be- 
mans were fo cloſely beſieged by the Loce- 


dæmonians and their Allies both by Sea and 


Land, that they were obliged to make a 
Peace with them upon their own Terms. 
The Tbebans and Corinthians indeed were 
of an Opinion, that no more Treaties ſhould 
be made with the Athenians, but that they 
ſhould be totally overthrown and ruined. Þþ} 
The Lacedemonians generouſly anſwered, 
juſt to them to enſlave 


2 City, which had afforded Greece ſuch great - 


Aﬀiſtance in its greateſt dangers. So they 

ted them a Peace, upon Condition — 
> pulled down their Walls, delivered up all 
their Ships, except twelve, and that they 
| obeyed, both by Sea and Land, whatever 

Commands the Spartans ſhould ſend them. 

Sparta had now no Rival left to eclipſe. 
her Glory and perhaps in a few Years would 
have acquired the Sovereignty of Greece. 
But the Lacedemonians being informed by 


Herodas a Syracuſan, that the Perfians were $ 


preparing a very large Fleet whoſe Deſtination 
was not known, ſo Ageſilaus was ſent into 
Ala with an Army, in order to make a Di- 
verſion of it from Sparta, where he layed 
waſte the Country with great Spoils. 

=  Tithrauſies, 


Titbrauſtes, the King's Lieutenant, or De- 
puty in the maritime Towns, perceiving that 
the Perſians were unable to oppoſe him, ſent 
Timocrates into Greece with large Sums of 
Money as Preſents to the principal Perſons 
of Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, who (as they 
were directed) perſuaded the People to 
form a Conſpiracy againſt Sparta, which 
the Athemans alſo joined, as encouraged with 
the Hopes of recovering their former 
Power. 
The Lacedæmonians were greatly alarmed 
at theſe impending Dangers, ſo recalled Age/i- 
laus to defend his Country, and defeated the 
Conſpirators in ſeveral Engagements. 

But the Athenians having in a few Years 
rebuilt their long Walls, by the Advice of 
Canon; and Thraſybulus having alſo failed with 
| forty Ships to the Helleſpont, he brought 

over Amadzcus the King of the Odryſæ, Seuthes 
a Governour of a maritime Town in Thrace, 
and the Chalcedonians to the Athenian Intereſt ; 
he likewiſe reduced all the Cities in Leſbos 
that were allied to the Lacedemonians, and 
the Athenians were now preparing a Fleet that 
might ſhortly recover their loſt Towns and 
_ Iſlands. 5 3 
This Revival of their Affairs induced the 
Spartans to ſend Antalcidas to Artaxerxes the 
Perſian King with Propoſals of Peace, which 
were approved of, and readily —_— 


[ 26 ] 
both by the Atbenians and Argives, as the 
former were apprehenſive that they might 
loſe the Advantage that Thraſyhulus had ob- 
tained, and the latter knew that the Spar- 
_ were making great Preparations againſt 
But War had now taken ſuch deep Root 
in Greece, as not eaſily to be eradicated, and 
this Soil of Liberty and Valour ſeemed now 
to be the very Nurſery of Contention. The 
Lacedemomans did not long enjoy the Sweets 
of Peace, before they were embarked in new 
and unexpected Dangers. They had pro- 
miſed to reſtore all theGrec:an Cities to their 
Liberty, but ſtill kept Poſſeſſion of the Ci- 
tadel at Thebes. 
The 7 — conſcious of their Guilt in ſo 
lately conſpirin them, were appre- 
_ henfive DS => Power would 
— late Injuries upon them, fo they 
bribed Sphodrias, a Spartan Officer to take 
the Piræeum at Athens by Surprize. 
The Deſign of the bans was s fully anſ- 


[97] 
This War indeed did not long continue 
before the Athenians were diſguſted, and be- 
gan to ſuſpect the Proceedings of the Thebars, 
and a Peace was accordingly concluded be- 
tween Sparta and Athens. But the Theban 
Power was now very conſiderable, as they 
'Þ at the fatal Battle of Leuctra, in 
which they flew Cleombrotus the Lacedæmo- 
nian General, and 4000 Men, and by one 
Blow almoſt extinguiſhed the whole Splen- 
dor and Glory of Sparta. 
The Thebars were highly exalted at this im- 
portant Conqueſt; they exerciſed the Beotrans 
in the Uſe of Arms, inſtructed them in mili- 
_ tary Diſcipline, and propoſed now in their 
turn to attempt the Sovereignty of Greece. 
So they applied to Athens for Auxiliaries, 
and ſent Peloprdas to form an Alliance with 
the King of Perfa, but not being able to 
- prevail upon their Confederates to agree to 
this Treaty, the Hopes of executing this 
Deſign entirely vaniſhed. = PE 
Epaminondas indeed could not eafily give 
up the Thoughts of aggrandizing his Coun- 
try, ſo he marched at the Head of the The- 
bans, Eubæans, and ſome The/ſ/alians into the 
Peloponneſus ; and being informed that the 
Lacedemonian Army was then in Arcadia, 
to ſettle ſome Diſputes that had aroſe be- 
tween the Arcadians and Mantineans, he 
immediately marched againſt their City; 


[ 28 1 
but he found that Spartan Fortitude, whe 
exerted in the Defence of their City, Wives. 


and Children, was invincible ; for Arebida- 
mus at the Head of leſs than 100 Men, not 
only oppoſed the whole Theban Army, but 
attacked them in their advantageous Situa- 
tion, on a rifing Ground, and entirely routed 
them. 

Epaminondas was much chagtined at be- 
ing defeated by this inferior Force, and 
withal conſidering his Entry into Pelopon- 
| neſus, as the Cauſe of this Aſſociation be- 
tween the Lacedemonians, Arcadians, Ache- 
ans, and Atbenians, he thought it would 
be improper to retreat without fighting 
a Battle; for a Victory would enable him 
to aboliſh this powerful Confed 
and if he loſt his Life, he ſhould finiſh it 
with Honour, in thus attempting to acquire 
the Dominion of the Pel oponneflus for his 


fed, in which the Thehans had the Advan- 


tage; but being flain, they did 
er and both Par- 
ties laying a Claim to the Victory, they were 


neither of them increaſed in any more 
Power, Cities, or Acceſſion of Territory, 
than before the Battle; but the general Con- 
fufion and Diſturbances in Greece were 
greater than ever. 


Such 


ho fo lo 
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Such was the unhappy State of the Greeks, 
when Philip, the Son of Amyntas, and Fa- 
ther of Alexander, aſcended the Throne of 
Macedonia, Callimedes being Archon at Athens, 
and Cn. Genucius and L. Amlius, Conſuls at 
This great Prince had been delivered to 
the Nhyrians by his Father, as an Hoſtage for 
ſome Money they had lent him, wa 
educated at Thebes (where he was ſent | 
| theſe age) under the fame Tutor 
He entered upon his King: 
dom, at a Time, when its Forces were 
much reduced, when the [llyr:ans were pre- 
paring to invade it, when the Paonzans laid 
waſte its Fields, and when the Athenians had 
ſent an Army and Fleet to place Argæus on 
the Macedoman Throne. His Subjects were 
in the greateſt Conſternation at theſe nume- 


rous Dangers; but Philip, not at all dejected, 


his People in the Uſe of Arms; .and, in 
Imitation of the Heroes in the Trojan War, 
firſt inftitutes the Mocedanion Phaians. He 
made Uſe of every Means to encourage and 
_ Ingratiate himſelf with his deſpairing Coun- 
: Ne He bribed the Pæonians to a Peace; 

the Albenian Army, and com- 
peel the Mrians to evacuate the Maceds- 


nian Cities, and fo reſtored his domeſtic 
He 


conſtantly attended their Counſels, inftructed 
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He then reduced Amplipolis, a City near 

Thrace, and went to Crenidas, which he 
called Philippi after his own Name; where 

he acquired great Treaſures from the Gold 
Mines in that Country, which were but 
little known before; ſo collected a powerful 
Army in order to enlarge his Empire. 

But the Affairs of Greece did not eſcape 
the Obſervation of Philip; he 
theſe formidable People were . re- 
ducing their Power, by their perpetual Con- 
tentions with each other, and that he might, 
ſome Time or other perhaps, make them 
fall a Prey to his Ambition. 

The facred War (which had aroſe from 
the Phocians refuſing to pay a Fine, that was 
levied upon them by the States of Greece, for 
ploughing up ſome holy Land called Cirrhea, 
divided the Phocians, Athenians, and Lace- 
demonians, on one Side, and the Beotrans, 
Locrians, Theſſalians, Dorians, Doloptans, 
and Acheans, on the other, and continued 
for Ten Years. 
The Beotians were defeated by the Pho- 
cians, and now being without either Money 
or Men, they applied to Philip for Aſſiſt- 
ance. He had reduced all the Cities in 
the Helleſpont, Mecyberna, and Torone being 
| betrayed to him; and having corrupted Eu- 
therates and Leoftbenes, the principal Magi- 
ſtrates of Olyn!hus with Money, he took this 


important City by Treachery. 
Deni benes 


that 
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obſerving the growing Power 


as 
of Philip, endeavoured to animate his Coun- 


en to engage in the Defence of Greece ; 
but Perfidy and Treachery were fo | 
among theſe People at that Time, that this 
great Orator, with all the Powers of Elo- 
2 could not reſtrain tis infamous 
This gave G to Philip to aſk, when 
City was invincible by 7 the whether 
Gold could not be made to aſcend its Walls? 
He knew by Experience, that if he could 
not ſubdue a Country by Force, he could 
weaken it with Bribery ; but now being re- 
queſted to ſend Succours to the Thehans, he 
went with a powerful Army into Beata, 
and the Pbocians, unable 4 _n_ him, 


oy ſent Ambaſſadors with Terms 


modation, which being agreed to, an End 
was put to the ſacred War without a Battle. 
But a Rupture between Philip and the Athe- 
mans ſhortly enſued; for having taken Perin- 
thus, a City in their Intereſt, he now laid 
Siege to Byzantium. The Athenians eſteem- 
ing this Action as a Violation of the Peace, 
they ſent a very conſiderable naval Aid to the 
 Byzantines, in which the Chians, Coans, and 
 Rhodians had joined. This powerful Union 
_ alarmed Pbilip ſo much, that he raiſed the 
Siege, and concluded an Alliance with the 


Athenians 
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Athemans and other Greeks whom he ſuſpect- 
ed to be his Enemies. 
This Alliance indeed was the Veil under 
which he propoſed to execute his grand De- 
ſign of obtaining the Sovereignty of Greece; 
he conſidered the Atbenians as the moſt 
powerful of any of its States, and that the 
Conguelt of theſe People would greatly faci- 
litate his Project; he alſo thou that this 
would be beſt effected by attacking them in 
the Time of Peace and unprepared to make a 
ſtrong Reſiſtance. So he collected all his 
Forces together, imparted his Reſolution to 
them, and having ſuddenly ſeized upon 


Attica. ; 

But ſome Perſons eſcaping from Elatea, 
acquainted the Athenians with their Danger; 
they were in the utmoſt Confternation at this 
News, and being in the greateſt Diſtreſs they 
turned their Eyes upon Demoſthenes; he 
ſaid, that as Philip might be in Attica within 
two Days, fo there would be no Time for an 
Application to their Allies, and that they 
muſt ſend Ambaſiadors immediataly to Thebes, 
to perſuade the Bæutians to join them in the 
Defence of their Liberty, Country, and 
Perfons. Sh 

They approved of his Advice, but defired 
him to execute it; ſo he immediately went 
to Beotia, and having prevailed with the 

People 


: Elatea, he marched immediately towards 


= 
People to comply with his Propoſals, he re- 
turned to Athens. 
The Athenians, now reinforced with a 
double Number of Troops, appointed Chares 


and Lyficles their Generals, and the Army 
being ordered into Bæotia, it made a quick 
March to Chæronea. The Bæotians did not 
negle& any Preparation for the Engagement; 
and bales: roi, they joined the Athenians 

in their Camp with an Expettation of the 
Enemy. 

Philip marched into Bæuria with an Army 
of thirty thouſand Foot and two thouſand 

Horſe, Troops of diſtinguiſhed Bravery and 
Diſcipline, and inferior to none in every mili- 
tary Accompliſhment. 
At the Break of Day, the King gave the 
Command of one Wing to his Son Alexander, 
and took the other himſelf ; the Athemans 
having alſo diſpoſed of their Army according 
to the different Nations that compoſed it, and 
having the Command of one Wing them- 
ſelves, and the Bæuti ans of the other, the En- 
t began. 
It continued for a toan Time with 1 
Slaughter, and the Victory remained dubious, 
till Alexander, fired with Ambition, and zea- 


lous to give a Specimen of his Courage and 


Reſolution, puſhed on with the choiceſt of 
| his Troops, 


and breaking the Enemy's Line, 
he routed them; the fame Succeſs _ 
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alſo attended the King, Victory was deter- 
mined in his Favour, tor both the Athenians 
and Bæatians had each of them above one 
_ thouſand Men ſlain, and two thouſand taken 
Priſoners, 

Philip intimidated the Grecian Cities ſo 
much by this important Battle, that havin 
called an Aſſembly of the States at Corinth, 
he was appointed General of all Greece : But 
afterwards ingratiating himſelf with the Greeks 
by his — and Humanity; and 
withal, propoſing to them to make War 

upon the Perſians for their former Injuries, 
they ſupplied him with Auxiliaries, and en- 
truſted him with fuil Power. So he | 
the Perfian War in the firſt Year of the 11 4 
Olymp. and ſent Attalus and Parmenio with 
ſome Forces, as a Protection for the Greet 
Cities in Aa; but this great King was ſhortly 
after murdered by Pauſanias in the 24th Year 
of his Reign, as he was going into the 
— celebrate the „ of his 
I he Athenians were greatly 
by Demoſthenes at the Death of Philip, not 
to reſign the Dominion of Greece to the Mace- 
domans. | 
The Thebans alſo drove out the Garriſon 
that Philip had left in their City, and de- 
9 would not ſubmit to Alexander. 
The — the Argroes, and Lacede- 


monians, 
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monians were preparing to reſtore their for- 
mer Government, —— the neighbouring 
Nations to the Macedonians were contriving a 
Revolt. 
Thus was Alexander ſurrounded with 
Danger; but though he was young at the 
Deceaſe of his Father, yet by his different 
Addreſs of Fear, Perſuaſion and Power, he 
extricated himſelf out of all theſe Difficulties; 
he prevailed upon the Tbeſſalians and their 
neighbouring Nations by Promiſes and Libe- 
rality to eſtabliſh him in the Sovereignty of 
Greece: and going to Pylæ he called a Coun- 
cil of the Amphi&yons, and by their common 
Decree it was committed to him. 

He ſent an Army into Bæatia, which 
alarmed the Athenians ſo much, that they 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Alexander; and calling a 
Council at Corinth, he was appointed Gene- 
raliſſimo of all the Forces that were going 
againſt Pero. 3 
But while he was in Thrace, ſeveral of the 
Grectan States again revolted, particularly the 
Thehans, ſo he marched againſt them with 
Horſe; and having in an Engagement, ſlain 
fix thouſand Thebaus, and taken three thou- 
ſand Priſoners, he raſed their City. | 

This Tranſaction greatly intimidated the 
other Grecian States, particularly the Athenians, 
who were ordered to deliver up ten Orators 

C 2 to 
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to Alexander, as being the principal Cauſe of 
all their Diſſenſions; but the King was di- 
verted from inſiſting on this Requeſt, by the 
Perſuaſion of Demades, and returned into 
Macedonia, in order to make. Preparations 
for his important Expedition into Perſia ; 
which by a Series of Conqueſts from the 
third Year of the 111th Olympiad, to the 
firſt Year of the 1 14th Olymp. he entirely 
ſubdued. 

This great King had Ambaſſadors ſent to 
him from almoſt the whole World, either to 
congratulate him on his Conqueſts, or to 
carry Crowns of Triumph, or to offer him 
Preſents, or to confirm Alliances, or to de- 

Pardon ; but after a Reign of twelve 
Years and ſeven Months, he died, 6 it was 
ſuſpected) by Poiſon. 

The Powers of Greece were greatly weaken- 
ed at the Battle of Cheronea by Philip, ſtill 
farther reduced by Alexander, and at laſt 
effectually ſubdued by his Lieutenant Auti- 
pater, who hearing that Agis and the Pela- 
ponnefian Confederates (after the famous 
Battle of Arbela) had raiſed an Army of 
twenty thouſand Foot and two thouſand 
Horſe, in order to aſſiſt the Perſians againſt 
Alexander, leaſt this Prince ſhould entirely 
deprive Greece of her Liberty, when he re- 
duced Perſia. So An'ipater went with an 


Army of forty thouſand Men, and totally 
routed 
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routed them. The Failure in this Attempt 
entirely confirmed the Dominion of Alexander 
over theſe unfortunate People; and all their 
Struggles to recover their Liberty after the 
Death of this Prince were ineffectual. 

The Government of Athens indeed expe- 
rienced ſeveral Revolutions under Ant:pater, 
122 Caſſander, and their Succeſſors, 

and was ſometimes an Oligarchy and then a 
but theſe various Changes aroſe 
— the different Views of thoſe Gover- 
nors, and not any longer from the Grecian 
Power. 

Thus did domeſtic Diſſenſions, which at 
firſt unhappily ſprung from the Jealouſy be- 
tween Sparta and Athens, and were after- 
wards encreaſed by the Perſian Gold that was 
| ſent to raiſe a Conſpiracy in Thebes, Corinth, 
and Argos, againſt Sparta, divide and 
weaken the formidable Greeks ſo much, that 
thoſe States whoſe Union was invincible by 
the collected and immenſe Powers of Aa, 
at laſt fell under the Sword of Philiß and 
Alexander, and continued under the Sub- 
jection of their Succeſſors, till they were ef- 
tectually enſlaved by the Romans. 

But let us paſs from Greece in Ruins, to- 
wards Rome riſing to the higheſt Pitch of 
Glory. 

The Dominions of this famous City were 
very extenſive, and the Relation of her Can 
C 3 queſts 


. 
queſts and Heroes make up the moſt conſi- 
derable and important Part of Hiſtory. 5 

It may not then be improper to enquire 
into the Cauſes that conſpired to produce that 

Fortitude in the Romans, which rendered them 
ſo ſuperior to their Contemporaries, and what 
were the Means by which they obtained the 

Empire of the World. 

Srrabo aſſigned the Situation of Taly which 

is almoſt ſurrounded by the Sea, and abounds 

with Harbours, Rivers and Mountains, as a 

| Reaſon why the Romans, when they had re- 

duced the neighbouring States, became the 
Conquerors of Mankind; but this is not a 
ſufficient Cauſe for ſo great an Effect. 

The Romans indeed might fit out powerful 
Navies to offend, or by the Nature of their 
Country be able to defend themſelves from 
any Invaſions of their Enemies, but their Va- 
lour and Bravery could not poſſibly be derived 
altogether from theſe Advantages. 

Nor can the Happineſs of its Government 
be alledged as a Reaſon for their numerous 
Conqueſts; fince its Laws underwent all the 

Revolutions, which Lycurgus (as we have 

—_ obſerved) foreſaw would happen to a 

Its Monarchy . che firſt Kings, or when 

a Dictator was choſe, 3 into a 

Tyranny, under the unjuſt and illegal 
Proceedings of Tarquinius Sayertes, Sylla, 


Tiberius, 
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Tiberius, Nero, Caligula, and the following 
Emperors. 

Its Ariftocracy, under the Conſuls, and 
military Tribunes with conſular Power and 
Decemvirs for making of Laws, degenerated 
into an Ol:zgarchy under the Empire of the 
Triumvirs. 

Its Democracy, under the Tribunes of the 
People, became an Ochlacratia, when theſe 
Tribunes raiſed Parties againſt the Patric, 
and ſuperior Magiſtrates, or produced Com- 
motions, and Seditions in the State, as before 
the Election of the Decemvirs, and the Tri- 
buneſhip of the Gracch:. 

We mult ſeek then for ſome other Soil, 


to diſcover the Growth of this ineſtimable 


Plant; and at laſt, aſter all Enquiries we ſhall 
find thatit was moſt certainly derived from 
their Education. 

The Love of Liberty and of their Country 
were the conſtant Leſſons which the Romans 
taught their Youth, who entirely practiſed 
and fought upon theſe Principles when Men, 
and were honoured for it when dead. 
This was the Spring of Roman Virtue, and 
gave Birth to Roman Fortitude, and by 
this it was that Roman Legions became in- 
vincible. Amongſt the reſt of the Incite- 
ments to Patriotiim and Fortitude, which 

the Romans made uſe of; the funeral Ho- 
nours which they * to any Perſon 2 

C4 
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had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, may be particularly 
conſidered. 
The deceaſed was carried into the Ferum, 
where his Son or neareſt Relation recited 
the noble Actions of his Lite before the 
People, and when the Body was buried or 
burnt, its Image was repoſited in a Shrine, 
and placed in the beſt Apartment of their 
Houſe. Theſe Images were adorned on 
publick Occaſions, and carried to the Fune- 
rals of eminent Perſons of the fame Family; 
who, if they had been Conſuls, Prætors or 
Cenſors, were accompanied with all the 
| Badges and Enſigns of their Office. 
This Inſtitution then muſt certainly have 
been attended with the moſt advantageous 
Effects, as the Spectators could not forbear 
being animated and enflamed with the moſt 
ardent Defire of Virtue and Glory, when 
they beheld the Image of ſo many Patriots 
and Heroes, who had acquired the higheſt 
Honours in the State, and were thus diſtin- 
guiſhed and immortalized by their own 
Merit.— But to proceed to their Hiſtory. 
The Romans having unexpectedly reco- 
vered their City from the Invaſion of the 
Gaul, and augmented their Power, t. 
made War upon the neighbouring Nations 
in Faly, and reduced the Latins, Hetrurians, 
Samniles, Tarentines, and all the other States 
(except the Gauls) to their Dominion, 
wh They 
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They were then called to the Aſſiſtanc e 
of the Mamertines (a People of Campania, 
that had treacherouſly ſeized upon Meſſene, 
a City of Sicily) who being beſieged by the 
Syracuſans under Hiero, were reduced to ſuch 
£xtremity, that ſome of them had delivered 
up the Citadel to the Carthaginians, when 
an oppoſite Party applied for Aſſiſtance to 
the Romans. The Romans were ſome time 
undetermined how to act, as they had lately 
_ puniſhed a Garriſon of their own, for a Vi- 
olation of its Truſt towards the Rhegians z 
and they thought that ſending Succours to 
2 People, who had been guilty of the ſame 
Treachery, would be a Proceeding altogether 
unworthy of Roman Virtue. But confidering 
that the Cartbaginians had very extenſive 
Territories in Africa, many Cities in Spain, 
and all the Iſlands in the Sardinian and Tyr- 
rhentan Seas ; and that if they ſhould ob- 
tain the Dominion of Siczly (which they 
might probably accompliſh it the Mamertines 
were not ſupported, as the Citadel of Maſſene 
was already delivered to them, and they 
were preparing to ſeize upon Syracuſe) they 
would by that Means ſurround Lab, and 
become very formidable Neighbours. So 
Appius Claudius the Conſul was tent over 
with an Army to the Relief of the Mamer- 
lines, and had the City delivered to him. 


1 
The Carthaginians ſuſpecting that Meſſone 
was thus yielded to the — by the 
Careleſneſs of their Garriſon in the Citadel, 


they befieged the City by Sea, but were 
routed by the Conful. In the following 


Year the new Conſuls went with four Le- 


gions, beſides Allies, into Sicily, to whom 
| ſeveral Towns revolted on their Arrival. 
Here, the King of Syracuſe, allo per- 
ceiving the great Conſternation of the Sici- 
Lans, and withal that the Reman Power was 
ſuperior to the Cartbagiman, ſent Am- 
baſſadors to the Conſuls with Propoſals of 
Peace; the Romans readily embraced this 
Offer, for as the Carthaginians had the Com- 
mand of the Sea, they might probably in- 
tercept the Supplies that would be ſent to 
their Troops, and block them up in Sicih; 
fo a Peace was concluded between them, 
upon Condition that the King reſtored all 
his Priſoners, and paid them an hundred 
Talents of Silver. I 
The Cartbaginians being informed that 
Hiro was their Enemy, and withal of the 
_ continual Growth of the Roman Power, they 
fent a large Body of Ligurians, Gauls, and 
Spaniards, to Agrigentum, for the Defence 
of their Poſſeſſions in Sicily. by 
Theſe T were ſo cloſely befensd | 
the — Hannibal, who command- 
ed them, was obliged to ſend for a Rein- 
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forcement from Carthage, which was ſent 

him under the Tune. 4 of Hanno : But 
the beſieged were to diſtreſſed for Proviſion, 
that Hannibal was obliged to retreat with his 
Army from the City by Night, and it was 
fiezed by the Romans in the followi 

This Diſpute gave Birth to the firſt Car- 
thagintan War, which began about 489 Years 
after the Building of Rome ; for the Senate 
and People were fo greatly clated at the Suc- 
ceſs of their Troops, that they were reſolved 
to drive the Carthogimans entirely out of Si- 
cih; but as theſe People were Maſters of 
the Sea, and had often terrified Italy with 
their Navy, while Africa remained ſecure, 
the Romans thought it neceſſary to pre- 


pare a Navy of an hundred VERS 
(or Gallies with Five Seats 


twenty Triremes (or Gallies with — A 8 


of Oars.) This indeed was a difficult Un- 
dertaking, as the Talians were entirely ig- 
norant of the Uſe and Building of Quinque- 
remes at that Time, and bad tranſported 
their Forces into Sicily by the Triremes, 
with which the Tarentines, Locrians, and 
Neapolitans had ſupplied them. But a Car- 
thaginian Ship attacking theſe Triremes in 
their Paſſage from Tah, ran upon the Shore 
and was taken; fo the Romans built a Fleet 
by the Model of this Veſſel, exerciſed their 
Men at the Oar upon Shore; and having 
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finiſhed all their ations, they launched 
their whole Navy into the Sea, and failed 
along the Talian Coaſt. Broodes the Cartha- 
ginian Admiral, took ſeventeen of theie Veſ- 
fels; but the Romans having ſhortly after 
defeated fifty Ships under Hannibal they 
failed towards S:crly. 

The Carthaginians, with a Fleet of 1 30 
Ships, contemning the Inexperience of the 
Romans in naval Affairs, flattered themſelves 

tly with the H of Victory; but an 

hz 4 enfoing, the Cortiigraien were 
ſo difconcerted their Corvi (or a war- 
like Machine which the Romans had fixed to 
the Prow of every Veſſel, in order to grap- 
ple the Enemy's Ship and fo board them, 
_ as their own Vent were very bad and hes. 
vy Sailors) that they were entirely routed 
with the Loſs of thirty Veſſels. 
The Romans encouraged with this Succeſs 
made a Deſcent upon S:cily, raiſed the Siege 
of Ageſia, and took Macella; but theſe 
Conqueſts were a little interrupted by Amilcar, 
who had cut off 4000 of their Allies, that 
had themſelves from the Army, 
on a Diſpute of the Poſt of Honour in the 
Field. 

In the following Year, Regulus, the Roman 
Conſul, with great * Difficulty, took ten Ships, 
and eight more of the Cartbaginians; 
but, in the Year after that, the Romans on 
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to Sea with 330 Ships of War, and failed 
towards Ecnomus, a Port in Sicih, with a 
Deſign of carrying the War into Africa. 
The Cartbaginians knowing that their 
Coaſts were open, and would be con- 
quered, were determined to intercept and 
bring them to a Battle, fo they failed to 
Heracl:a, a Fort near Ecnomus, with 350 


Ships. 
The Roman Veſſels had each of them 
300 Rowers, and 120 Soldiers, which made 


about 140,000 Men in the whole Fleet, and 
were under the Command of M. Atilius Re- 

s and L. Manlius. But the Carthagiman 
leet conſiſted of 1 50,000 all trained up to 
Sea, and were under the Command of Hann 
and Amilcar. The whole Power of each 
Party was here ſummoned „ and the 
En ent that was to enſue, would pro- 
bably decide the Fate of theſe contending 
Countries. L 

The Commanders being poſed their 
Fleets in order, the Battle began, when 
after a long, ſevere, and dubious Conteſt, 
the Romans having ſunk thirty, and t ken 
ſixty- four of the n Veſſels, with 
the Loſs of twenty-four of their own, they 
obtained a complete Victory. 

The Fleet, being recruited with — 
ſions, failed to the Coaſt of Africa, where 
having diſembarked their Troops, 9 laid 


Siege 
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Siege to and reduced Apis. They then ſent 
Meſſengers to Rome for further Orders ; 
when Regulus was commanded to ſtay in 
Africa, with 1 5000 Foot, 500 Horſe, and 
40 Ships; and Manlius to return with the 
Reſt of the Fleet and Priſoners. 

The Carthaginians choſe Boſtar and A. 
drubal for their Generals, and ordered Amilcar 
to return with the Remainder of his Fleet 
to Carthage, when, with 5000 Foot and a 
large Body of Cavalry; * were reſolved to 
oppoſe the Enemy, who were waſting the 
Country without Interruption. 
Regulus having now laid Siege to Adis, 
the Carthagin:ans marched immediately to 
the Relief of this City; but imprudently en- 
camping on a Hill, where their Elephants 
and Cavalry | (which was their principal 
Strength) 4 uſeleſs, the Romans attacked 
them before they arrived at the open Plains, 
and entirely routed them. 

Theſe Misfortunes, both by Sea and Land, 
were increafed by the dreadful Hoſtilities, 
which the Numidians had committed upon 
the country People: And great Numbers of 
them flocking to the City, a Famine, ag- 
gravated with the Apprehenfions of a Siege, 
now threatened unhappy Carthage. But Re- 
gulus, being apprehenſive that a new Conſul 
might come from Rome and him of 
the Honour of concluding the War, as the 


City 


1 
City had not yet ſurrendered, invited the 
Cartbaginians to a Treaty of Peace; this 
Propoſal was readily approved of, and De- 
puties were — — by the 
Parties. 
their miſerable Condition, and likewiſe 2 
teeming himſelf to be already their Con- 
queror, propoſed ſuch Terms as were re- 
jected with great Indi ; and both the 
Senate and People, though reduced to the 
laſt Extremity, were determined to practiſe 
every Expedient, and ſuffer every Hardſhip, 
rather than diſgrace the Glory of their for- 
mer Actions, by ſuch Abjection. 

At this Time, one of the Officers who 
had been ſent to raiſe Mercenaries in Greece, 
arrived with a large Number of them, at 
Carthage. Amongſt theſe People was Tan- 
thippus, a Lacedemonian, who had been 
educated in the Spartan Diſcipline, and was 
well acquainted with the Art and Science of 
War. This Perſon being informed of the 
particular Circumſtances of the late Engage- 
ment, of the Nature of the Cartbagiman 
Forces, and the Number of their Horſe and 
Elephants, he faid, that the Carthaginian 
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This Declaration ſhortly reached the Ma- 


giſtrates, and being brought before them, he 
explained the Cauſe of their late Misfortunes, 
and the Advantage that would ariſe fromm 
their encamping and engaging on open Plains 
in ſo clear a Manner, that the Generals 
themſelves applauded his judgment, and 
gave up the Command of the Army to him. 
The People immediately began to revive 
their Hopes; but as ſoon as Xanthippus drew 
out the Troops and exerciſed them accord- 
ing to the Rules of War, his ſuperior Know- 
ledge in military Diſcipline was fo extreme- 
ly apparent, that the Soldiers deſired to be 
led againſt the Enemy immediately; being 
perſuaded that no Misfortune could happen 
to them if Xan!hippu's was their General. 
They accordingly in a few Days marched 
| out with an Army of 12000 Foot, 4000 
Horſe, and about 100 Elephants. 

The Romans were ſurpriſed to fee them 
always encamp and march on the of 
Plains, but they made all the neceſſary Pre- 
parations for an Engagement. In the fol- 
lowing Day Nanthippus having drawn up 
the Cartbaginians in order, the Battle began, 
when, with about the Loſs of 800 Men, 
they took Regulus and 500 Roman Priſoners, 
and with their Cavalry and Elephants de- 
ſtroyed all the reſt except 2000 Men who 
had fled to * 


1 

Thus uncertain are the Acts of Fortune, 
that Regulus, who ſo lately beheld the Diſtreſs 
of the Cartbaginians without Remorſe, was 
now compelled to ſupplicate them for his 
Life; and thus did the Advice of one Man 
defeat Legions, that were thought invincible, 
and fo preſerve a City which muſt have fallen, 
and reſtore an Army, whoſe numerous Mis- 
fortunes had almoſt rendered it inſenſible of 
Sorrow; but at the ſame Time likewiſe it 
ought to be recorded as a Monument of Car- 
thaginian Ingratitude, that the infamous and 
deteſtable Paſſion of Envy, raiſed a Party 
amongſt the Officers, which either murdered 
or baniſhed the very Man that had faved 
their Country. | | 1 : 3 | 
The Romans were not long unacquainted 
with the Fate of their Troops in Africa, ſo 
they ſent over a Fleet to bring away the few 
that had eſcaped to Aſpis. mY 
The Carthaginians had layed Siege to this 
Place, with a Defign of taking 1 * Pri- 
ſoners, but met with ſo vigorous a Reſiſtance 
that they were obliged to deſiſt; and, hearing 
that the Romans were preparing a Fleet to re- 
new their Attack on Africa, they fitted out 
200 Ships to obſerve their Motion. The 


Romans, in the Beginning of the Summer, 


put to Sea with 250 Ships under the Com- 


mand of the Conſuls M. Amilizs and S. 


Fufo:us; and failing towards Africa, they 
D met 
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met with the Carthaginian Fleet, which they 
totally routed upon the firſt Onſet, by taking 
one hundred and ſixty four Ships; they then 
_ failed to Aſpis, and took the Troops, that had 
faved themſelves by Flight, on Board; but in 
their Paſſage towards Sicily, they met with 
a Storm, which almoſt deſtroyed their whole 
Fleet, for of one hundred and ſixty four 
Veſſels, only eighty eſcaped its Fury. 

The Carthaginians were encouraged to 
hope that this unfortunate Diſaſter, and the 
late Defeat in Africa would ſecure them a 
Superiority over the Romans, ſo they ſent 
| Aſarubal with two hundred Ships, and one 
hundred and forty Elephants into Siciſy. 


The Romans were greatly affected with 


their late Misfortunes, but their Ardour not 1 


at all abated in attempting to ſurmount them; 
for they built a Fleet of 220 Ships in three 
Months, which they ſent to Sea, under the 
Command of their new Conſuls; and, being 
joined by the Veſſels that had eſcaped the 
Storm, thewhole Fleet conſiſting of 300 Ships 
went and reduced Panormus, a confider- 
able Carthoginian City, where having left a 
Garriſon, they returned to Rome. 

In the following Year no Action of Im- 
portance was performed, but the Fleet, hau- 
ing been ſent again to Africa, was in its 
Return to Rome, again attacked by a moſt 
violent Storm, in which 150 Ships periſhed. 


Theſe 


Enemy, had the faireſt Proſpect 
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Theſe repeated Loſſes induced the Romans 
to give up the Sea, and entirely to depend 
upon their Land Forces; ſo they ſent the 
Legions with fixty Tranſports of Proviſion 
under the Conſuls to Sicily. 

The Carthaginians, by theſe Loſſes of the 
of recover- 
ing their former Glory: they were now ſole 
| Maſters of the Sea, and began to put great 
Confidence in their Land Forces; for the 
Romans were ſo intimidated at the Deſtruction 
which their Elephants had made in Africa, 
that they were afraid of venturing a Battle on 
a Plain for two Years 
The Apprehenſion of theſe Creatures had 
indeed terrified their Troops ſo much, that 
the Senate thought it proper to reſume their 
naval Preparations, and C. Atilius, and L. 
Manlius being elected Conſuls, they built 
JJ | 
Aſarubal the Carthaginian General, per- 
ceiving the Terror that had prevailed in the 
Roman Army, and being informed that a 
_ Garriſon was left in Panormus, under the 
Command of Cæcilius, he failed from Lily- 
bum, and laid Siege to it. 3 
Caæcilius now gave a molt eminent Proof of 
his great Abilities as a General; for, by his ex- 
cellent Skill and Conduct, the Carthaginians 
were entirely routed and their Elephants 


taken. 
D 2 This 
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This News was received with great Ex- 
reſſions of Joy at Rome, as not only the 
Place itſelf was preſerved, but the Terror, 
which the Elephants had raiſed amongſt the 
Legions, now vaniſhed at this Conquett. 

In the fourtcenth Year of the War, the 
Romans were determined to exert all their 
Strength and Forces they could collect to- 
gether ; ſo they ſent their Legions with 200 
Ships to lay Siege to Lihlæum (a Promontory 
in Sicihy) as a Place that would be very con- 
venient for the Tranſportation of their Troops 
into Africa. 

The Carthaginians being ſenſible of the 
Importance of this City, and as it was, withal, 
the only Place they had left in Sicily, except 
Drepanum, were determined to deſend it. 
The Remans prefled the Siege with great 
Vigour againſt the Garriſon, which conſiſted 
of 10, oc Men; and the City was as bravely 

defended by Imilcs, who conſtantly repaired 
the Breaches, made continual Sallies upon 
the Beſiegers, and by his great Addreſs pre- 
vented a Revolt, which was riſing amongſt. 


5 the eee 


The Carthaginians ſent fiſty Ships, with ten 
thouſand Men to the Relief of the City, who, 
being ſafely diſembarked, Imilco tallied out 
with the whole Garriton upon the Komans, 
when, after a very obſtinate Engagement, he 
2 a Retreat to be founded; but a Stoim 


hap- 
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happening to ariſe, by which ſome of the 
Roman Towers were blown down, the Greet 
Mercenaries took this Opportunity, went out 
and ſet Fire to their Machines, and fo all 


their Works were deſtroyed, and the Deſign 
of taking the Town by Force entirely de- 


feated. 
After this Accident the Romans ſurrounded 


the City with an Intrenchment, fortified 
their Camp, and waited the Event. The be- 
ſieged likewiſe repaired their broken Walls, 
and endured the Blockade with great Forti- 
tne. 

The News of this Misfortune arriving at 
Rome, ten thouſand Men were raiſed and ſent 
into Sicily; but P. Claudius, encouraged with 
this Reinforcement, adviſed the Tribunes to 
ſurprize Adberbal, who lay with a Caribagi- 
nian Fleet at Drepanum, with the whole 
Army. So they all embarked and put the 
Defign in Execution; but the Cartbaginian 
General encouraging his Men to engage 
the Romans, they went aboard their Fleet; 
and, by the great Skilfulneſs of their Com- 
mander, an the Romans, and deſtroyed 
ninety three of their Ships. 

This Loſs was entirely owing to the Mif- 
co duct of the Conſul, whom they con- 
ce nned to pay a very conſiderable Fine; but 
ſſi | undaunted in their Reſolution, they ſent 


th:ir new Conſul L. * with ſixty Ships 
D 3 laden 
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laden with Stores for the Army before Lih⸗- 

beum. 

The Conſul arrived at Mc: ſore, and being 
joined by ſome more Ships, his Fleet confiſted 
of 120 Ships of War, and 800 Tranſports ; | 
and having ſent half of them to the Camp, he 
ſtayed with the reſt at Syracuſe. 

At this Time Adberbal ſent 100 Ships un- 
der the Command of Caribalo, to attack the 
 RemanFleet that was in the Harbour of Lihy- 

beum, where, ſetting Fire to it, he threw the 

| Reman Soldiers into great Confuſion, for, 
while they were endeavouring to preſerve the 

Ships, Imilco fallied * them from the 

Town. 

The Carthaginian General bein g greatly 
elated with this Deſtruction of the Fleet at 
Lilybæum, failed immediately to attack the 
other that was left at Syracuſe; but the Ro- 
mans, leaving their Ships, and encamping upon 
the Land, made fo ſtout a Reſiſtance that he 
was obliged to retreat. 

Thus the Remans defended their Fleet 
againſt the Carthaginian Forces, but they 
could not preſerve it from the unruly Ele- 
ments of Nature; for ſhortly after it was 
once more attacked by a Storm, in which 

every Veſſel periſhed: This terrible Accident 
ſtruck both the People at Rome, and the 

A:my before Lilybeum with the greateſt 

4 Conſter- 
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Conſternation; but this Siege was continued 
ſo long as they were ſupplied with Stores. 

In the eighteenth Year of the War, the 
Carthagintans choſe Amilcar, the Father of 
Hannibal, ſurnamed Barcas, for their Gene- 
ral, and gave him the Command of the 
Fleet; fo he failed to taly ; and, having laid 
waſte the Lands of the Brutii and Locrians, 

he ſteered to Szcily, and encamped ina very ad- 
vantageous Situation between Eryx and Pan- 
ormus, where he often engaged the Romans 
and greatly harrafled them both by Sea and 
Land for three Years. 

He then beſieged the Romans in Eryx, 
where both Parties engaged each other with 
the greateſt Bravery, and conſtantly continued 
theſe Conteſts for two Years longer. 

The Carthaginians and Romans were each 
of them exhauſted, and reduced to the laſt 
Extremity by the long Continuance of the 
War; but the latter ſtill preſerved their Con- 
ſtancy, and, notwithſtznding they had given 
up the Sea for five Years, yet as they 
found that their Deſigns upon Land would 
probably be defeated, by the indefatigable 
Aſſaults and Skilfuneſs of the Cartbaginian 
General, they decreed a third Time to 
place their Hopes in a naval Force, as think- 
ing that the only Means of concluding the 
War advantageouſly was by cutting off all Suc- 
cours from the Sea tothe Army before Eryx. - 

D 4 This 
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This Armament was not fitted out by the 
public Treaſury which was quite exhauſted, 
but entirely by the Generofity of the Citi- 
zens; for each particular Perſon, or two, or 
three together, according to their Circum- 
ſtances, completely equipped out a Quinque- 
reme, on Condition of being repaid the 
Charges, if the Deſign ſhould be ſucceſsful; 
ſo they raiſed a Fleet of 200 Quinqueremes, 
which put to Sea in the Beginning of the 
Summer under the Command of C. Luta- 
7ius the Conſul; and failing to Sicily, which 
the Carthaginian Fleet had lately left, they 
took Poſſeſſion of the Ports of Drepanum 
and L:ilybeum; and the Conſul expecting that 
it would return, he conſtantly exerciſed his 
Men, in order to make them expert and able 
Sailors. 3 

The Carthaginians were greatly ſurpriſed 
to find that the Romans had a Fleet at Sea 
again ; but being defirous of ſupporting the 
Troops before Eryx, they ſent fome Ships 
of Stores to them under the Command of 
Hanns. The Conſul being informed of the 
failing of this Fleet, was determined to in- 
tercept them; and thinking it beſt to take 
the Advantage of engaging them when laden 
and incumbered, he immediately put to Sea, 
met and encountered them, funk fifty of 
their Ships, and took ſeventy, with all their 
Men. The Coarifoginions, notwithitanding 
this Delcat, fill continued ſtrenuous in car- 

rying 
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rying on the War; but being deprived of 
the Means of performing it as they deſired, 
as they could no longer ſupply their Troops 
in Sicily with Succours, when the Sea was 
commanded by the Romans; and having 


neither an Officer nor Army at Home, that 


they could depend upon, they immediatel 
—1 to okay entruſted him with the 
ſole Management of their Affairs. This ex- 
cellent Soldier was very juſtly entitled to the 
Character of a great and prudent General; 
for while any Hopes of promoting the 
Welfare of his Country, remained, he ne- 
ver omitted an Action which Experience 
could juſtify, or Bravery execute ; but when 
Fortune had turned the Day, and ba- 
niſhed every Reſource of Aid, he thought 
that a Submiſſion to the Circumſtances 
of the Times, would be moſt condu. 
cive to the publick good; fo ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to the Roman Conſul, with Propoſals 
of an Accommodation, which were readily 
accepted, for Lutatius was no Stranger to 
the neceſſitous State of the Raman Revenues; 
ſo a Treaty was concluded on the following 
„ . 
« There ſhall be a Peace between the 
_  Carihaginians and Romans (with the Ap- 
<< probation of the Roman People) on theſe 
Conditions: the Carthagintans ſhall re- 
_ © linquiſh all Sicily. They ſhall not carry 


15 in the Courſe of which the Romans had loſt, 
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ec on a War againſt Hiero, nor invade the 
« Syracuſans or their Allies. They ſhall 
« reſtore all the Pritoners to the Romans 
« without any Ranſom, and ſhall pay them 
« the Sum of 2200 Euborc Talents in the 
Space of Twenty Years.” 

Theſe Terms were mutually agreed upon 
by the Commiſſioners appointed to confirm 
the Peace, only with an Addition of one 

| thouſand Talents to be paid with the former 
Sum. Thus was the War in Sicily, between 

the Cartbaginians and Romans, concluded, 

| after it had continued Twenty-four Years ; 


by Storms and Battles, 700 Quinqueremes, 
and the Carthuginians 50. 
But Peace had not long ſettled in either 
of theſe States, before it was interrupted by 
a domeſtic Sedition, which was raiſed in 
Taly by the Faliſci; and in Africa by the 
Cartbaginian Mercenaries that had been em- 
ployed in the late War. The Romans in- 
deed ſhortly quelled the firſt, but the whole 
Carthagimian Empire would undoubtedly 
have fallen by the laſt, if it had not been 
preſerved by the great Abilities and inimita- 
ble Conduct of Amilcar. 
The Cartbaginian Revenue had been o 
much exhauſted by the late War, that they 
were unable for the preſent to diſcharge — 
Wages of the Army; ſo the Mercenaries 


fu ſpecting 
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ſuſpecting that they ſhould loſe jtheir P 
a Mutiny and Revolt enſued ; and the Sol- 
diers being inflamed by the Artifice and In- 
trigues of Spendius and Matho, and ſome 
other notorious Incendiaries, an Army of 
70, ooo Men, compoſed of Spaniards, Gauls, 
Ligurians, Greeks, and Africans, were ga- 
thered together, TEN greateſt De- 
ed the enormous Cru- 
: ages ey threatened the very State 
with Ruin. 

But Amnlear, by his r Skill and 
g with a ſmall Army defeated 


Valour, havin 
them in ſeveral Engagements; in the firſt of 
which he killed 6000 Men, and took 2000 
Priſoners, in the next 10, ooo were deſtroyed, 
and 4000 taken Priſoners, and in the laſt 
| moo, - the deciſive Skirmiſh with Maro) 
40,000 of them were ſlain at a Place called 
the Saw; he put an End to this dangerous 
Rebellion, after it had continued _ 
Years and four Months. 

While the Carthagiman State had TY 
thus embroiled with Diſſenſions, and weak- 
enced by theſe Conteſts at Home, the Ro- 
maus were invited to fail over into Sardinia, 
by tome Mercenaries who had revolted, and 
were determined to embrace the Offer. 

The Carthaginians highly reſented the In- 
juſtice of this Proceeding, for the Iſland be- 
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| longed to them, ſo they were preparing 2 
Fore to ſubdue theſe Rebels. 8 1 
The Romans, upon a Pretence that theſe 
tions were not intended to be carried 
againſt the Sardinians, but to oppoſe them, 
took an Occaſion, from this Incident, to pro- 
claim War againſt the Carthagimans ; but 
theſe unfortunate People, being ſo much re- 
_ duced by their late foreign and civil Wars, 
choſe rather to yield up Sardinia to the Ro- 
mans, and likewiſe pay them 1200 Talents, 


in a new one. 
The Carthaginian Affairs being once more 
ſettled, they ſent Amilcar with an Army in- 
to Spain, where, either by Perſuaſion or 
Power, he ſubjected many Cities to the Car- 
tbaginian Government; but being ſlain after 
he had been there about nine Years, he was 
ſucceeded in his Command by Afdrubal. 
This General conducted the Affairs in Spain 
with great Prudence and Wiſdom; and, 
amongſt the other Advancements he bad 
made to the Dominion of his Country, he 
built a City in it, which he called Carthage. 
But his Proceedings were not unobſerved 
by the Romans, who being alarmed at the 
Increaſe of Power in Spain, which he had 
made to the Cartbaginians, would have ſent 
an againſt him, if they had not at this 
Time been apprehenſive of an Invaſion from 
_ - 


” which they demanded, rather than engage : 


I 
the Gauls; ſo they ſent Ambaſſadors to A 
drubal, and a Treaty was agreed upon be- 
tween them, in which the Cartbaginiant 
were forbid to paſs the Berus (or Ebro) but 
no mention was made of the reſt of Spain. 
The Romans then turned their Arms 
againſt the Gaul (whoſe contiguous Situa- 
tion not only endangered their Dominion 
in Taly, but even their City itſelf ) and hav- 
ing by Accident incloſed their Army which 
conſiſted of 50,000 Foot and 20,000 Horſe 
and Chariots) between two Armies of their 
| own, they killed 40,000 Men, and took 
10,000 Prifoners ; and, waſting Gaul itſelf 
with their Army, they reduced all the Gal- 
lic Nation to their Dominion, and put an 
End to the War. CE 
Aſrubal had now adminiſtered the Car 
thagintan Affairs for eight Years, and greatly 
enlarged its Empire ; but being murdered in 
his Tent by a Gaul, who had reſented ſome 
private Injury, the Command of the Army 
was given to Hannibal the Son of Amilcar. 
This General was yet young, being carried 
by his Father, when he was nine Years old, 
into Spain; he had continued in the army 
ever ſince, and given many Proofs of 
hs great Alike.  _ . 
The Counſels of Hannibal ſoon diſcovered 
bis Inclination to make War upon the Rs 
mans, who now beg 


3 preſſions. 
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Preparations which they found the Cartha- 
giniam were making —— their late Op- 
They were not miſtaken in their 
Conjecture, for in about Twenty-three Years 
after the firſt Punick War was concluded 
and in the 535 Year after the Building of 
Rome, the ſecond Carthogrman War broke 
out. It was ſuppoſed to be derived princi- 

pally from the following Cauſes, viz. 
The Indignation which Amilcar had con- 
ceived towards the Romans, being ſo invete- 
rate, that while he was once offering a Sacrifice 
to Jupiter, he led his Son Hannibal, then 
nine Years old, to the Altar, and command- 

ed him to touch che Victim, and to ſwear 
that he would never be a Friend to the 
Romans : 
The Declaration of War which the Ro- 
mans had proclaimed againſt the Carthagin:- 
ans, immediately after the dangerous Rebel- 
lion of their Mercenaries was appeaſed, 
and by which they were compelled to give 
up Sardinia, and pay them a Tribute of 
1200 Talents: 


And laſtly, the Acquiſition of Power which 


Amilcar bad obtained in Spain, and which 1 


he deſigned as a Reſource for the Cartbagi- 
mans againſt the Romans. 


Hannibal was no ſooner need with his 
Authority, than he ſecured the Affection of 


his Troops by their preſent Pay and future 


Promiſes. 
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Promiſes. He then laid Siege to, and re- 
duced Althza ; and, in the following Sum- 

mer, took ſeveral Cities; and by his great 
military Skill having defeated an Army of 
the Carpeſans, (a People who inhabited 
the Country now poſſeſſed by the New Cafti- 
lians) conſiſting of 100,000 Men, there 
were no People on this Side the Herus that 
were able to oppoſe him but the Saguntines. 
He then collected his Forces at New Car- 
thage, and marched from thence towards 
Saguntum ; and as he foreſaw the great Im- 
portance that the Conqueſt of this City would 
be to his future Deſigns, that it would cut 
off all the Hopes which the Romans might 
entertain of carrying the War into Spain (as 
it was the only City in alliance with them); 
that it would ſtrike a Terror into the adja- 
cent Country, make the conquered more ob- 

ſequious, and the reſt ſubmiſſive; that its 
great Riches would enable him to encourage 
his Troops with Rewards, and ſecure the 
| Favour of the Carthaginians at Home by va- 
luable preſents; and withal, which was of 
the greateſt Conſequence, that he might, 
after this Victory, proceed in his March with 
Safety, as he would leave no Enemy behind 
him; ſo he preſſed the Siege with great Vi- 
gour, animated his Men by his own Exam- 
ple, for he never avoided any Trouble, La, 
bour, or Danger, that was proper to be to 
ſurmounted 
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f esel and ſo reduced the City after a 
Siege of eight Months. 
: 800 ntity of Money, 
Captives, and Goods, the firſt of which he 
reſerved for defraying the Expences of the 
War againſt the Romans; the Captives he 
divided amongſt his Troops according to 
their Merit, and then ſent all the Booty to 
Carthage ; and thus was the Soldier encou- 
raged to encounter the Dangers of War with 
reater Refolution, and the State be more 
conformable to ſupply all future Demands. 

The Romans, upon recewing an Account 
of all theſe Tranſactions, immediatel y ſent 
an Embaſſy to Carthage to demand the Deli- 
very of Hannibal, and all his principal Offi- 
cers; and, with a Declaration likewiſe, that 
War ſhould be proclaimed between Rome 
and Carthage again, unleſs this Requeſt 
ſhould be complied with. 

The Ambaſſadors arriving at Carthage, 
Council was called; when they 4 
their Meſſage, the Carthaginians were much 
diſpleaſed with theſe Propoſals, but a 
pointed a proper Perſon to juſtify their Jate 
Proceedings. The Ambaſſadors made no 


Anſwer to this Defence, but the eldeſt of 4 


them, ſhewing his Breaſt to the Council, 
' faid, we here carry Peace and War, and 
will give you which you chooſe. 


1 

The Cartbaginian King then commanded 
them to deliver which they pleaſed. The 
Romans anſwered, I- ould be War. The 
whole Aſſembly unanimoully replied, that 
they readily accepted it. 
Hannibal, having wintered in Næw Car- 
thage, had ſent the Spaniards to their re- 
ſpective Homes, being deſirous of keeping 
them in his Intereſt, leſt he ſhould want 
their Aſſiſtance in any future Expeditions ; 
he gave Directions to his Brother Aſtdrubal, 
concerning the Government of Spain, and 
how he might defend himſelf againſt any 
Aſſaults from the Romans. He then conſult- 

ed the Security of Africa, and, in order to 
ſettle a mutual Bond of Fidelity between that 
Country and Spain, he ſent over 138 50 
Spaniſh Foot and 1200 Horſe, with a Party 
of Baleares or Slingers, into Africa, and or- 
dered an Army of ( Cavalry and Infantry ; the 
former conſiſting of 4 50 Africans, 300 Lor- 
gite, 1800 Numidians, Maſſylians, and 
Mauritamans, with 21 Elephants ; and the 
latter of 11850 Africens, 300 Ligurians, 
and 500 Baleares, which, with 50 Quinque- 
remes, two Quadriremes, and five Triremes, 

were under the Command of Ajdrubal. 

Hannibal, having provided for the Secu- 
rity both of Africa and Spain, now waited 
for the Return of ſome Meſſengers he had 
tent amongſt the Gouls, in order to examine 
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very diligently into the Nature of the Conn- 
try beyond the Apes, and about the Po; 
into the Number of its People, and their 
Courage in War; and withal, as of the 
greateſt Conſequence i in executing his Plan 
of Operations with Succeſs, they were or- 
dered very carefully to enquire into the Diſ- 
| poſition of the Inſubrians, the Boians, and 
all the other Gallic Nations, towards the 
Romans ſince the laſt War, in which they 
had been conquered by them ; for he chiefly 
depended upon the Afſiſtance of theſe 
People to carry on the War againſt the Ro- 
mans, after he had ſurmounted the Diffi- 
culties he expected to meet with in his croſſ- 
ing the Alpes. 

The Meſſengers anrived and acquainted 
him with the favourable Diſpoſition of the 
Gauls towards the Carthaginians; and withal 
that the Paſſage over the Alpes, would be 
attended with great Obſtructions; yet that 
they were not inſuparable. 

Upon this Information Hannibal drew out 
his Forces from their Winter Quarters in 


the Spring ; and being greatly pleaſed with 


te late Proceedings of the Council at Care 


 tbage, he publickly encouraged his Army to 
go againſt the Romans, gave them an Account 
of the Embaſly from Reme, and that the 
Delivery of himſelf, and all his Officers to 
the Remans, was demanded by theſe Am- 


baſſadors: 


i = 
baſſadors: He then deſcribed the Richneſs 


and Fertility of the Country through which 
they were to march, and likewiſe acquainted 
them with the Inclinations of all the Gauls 
beyond the Alpes, and his Alliance with 
them. The Soldiers all replied, that they 
were ready to go with him wherever he 
went; he commended their Alacrity to fol- 
low him, and having appointed a Day for 
their Departure, he diſmiſſed the Aſſembly. 

Hannibal having ſettled all his Affairs in 
Spain and Africa, taken every Meaſure that 
was proper to inſure Succeſs to his great 
Deſigns, and provided every Preparation that 
was required to execute them, he ſet out 
upon this important Expedition againſt the 
Romans, at the Head of 90,000 Foot, and 
12,000 Horſe, and marched —y to- 
wards the Berus. 

This River is about 32 5 Miles diſtant 
from New Carthage, which Hannibal hav- 
ing paſt with his Army, he made War upon, 
and reduced all the Nations, between it and 
the Pyrenzan Mountains, but not without 
ſeveral ſharp Engagements, and the Loſs of 
many Men. 

He left 10,000 Foot and 1000 Horſe, 
and the Command of the conquered People 
under Hanno. He ſent an equal Number 
of Forces to their reſpective Habitations, as 


an Encouragement to the Spaniardb, to aſſiſt 
E 2 him 
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him, if he ſhould be compelled to raiſe 
any new Supplies. 

The Army now conſiſted of 5000 Foot 
and gooo Horſe, all veteran Troops, and 
22 by the Fyrencan Mountains to- 
wards the Rhone. 

The Romans being informed of the late Pro- 
ceedings at Carthage, and withal that Hannibal 


had paſſed the Berus, they endeavoured to i 


complete all the Colonies which had been 
ſent to Ciſalpine Gaul, encloſed the Towns 


with Walls, and ordered the People that were 


to inhabit them (being 6000 in each City) 
to be at their reſpeCtive Colonies within thirty 
They then decreed, that P. Corn. Scipio 
ſhould be ſent with ſome Forces into Spain, 
and Tib. Sempronius with another Army 
into Africa. 
* the Beginning of che Spring all the 
Preparations being ready, the for- 
mer failed to Spain with fixty Ships, and 
the other to Africa with 160 — 
remes. 
Scipio arrived off Marſeilles | in five Days, 
and having anchored at the Mouth of the 
Rhone he landed his Men; he heard that 
Hannibal had paſſed the Pyrencan Moun- 
tains, but imagined that he muſt ſtill be at 
a great Diſtance from that River, as he was 
to paſs through a difficult Country, and in 
the Midſt of ſeveral Nations of Gaul; but 


Slow bal 


where, having cut down ſome Trees, 
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Hannibal having bribed ſome of theſe Na- 
tions and reduced the reſt, had already arrived 
at the Banks of the Rhone (being about 400 
Miles from the Berus.) Scipio, being i in- 
formed of his Approach, was much ſu 
at the Quickneſs of his March, and ſent « out 
300 of his beſt Horſe to be aſcertained of 
the Truth of it. 
Hannibal having encamped upon the Ri- 
ver about four Days Journey from the Sea, 
in a Place where it was narrow, was now 
preparing to ſend over his Troops; fo he 
bought a great Number of Boats of the Peo- 
| ple who lived near the River, and being ſup- 
plied with Wood, his own People had made 
a great Number of Canoes in two | 
fo the meas Time a Molitade of de- 
rians had gathered together, on the IDDC 
ſite Side of the River in order to oppoſe his 
_ Paſſage: Hannibal thinking that it would be 
impotlible to land his Troops againſt fo 
great a Force, and withal ſuſpecting, that if 
be remained long in his preſent Situation, 
he might probably be ſurrounded by his 
Enemies; on the "Mo aw 
Detachment under Ham the Son of 
Bomulcar, with ſome Gallic Guides up the 
River; who having marched about twenty- 
fixe Miles, they came to a ſmall Ifland 
which divided the Stream into two Parts, 
they 
E 3 ** 
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crofſed the River without any Interruption ; 
and, having taken Poſſeſſion of a fortified 
Poſt, they ſpent a Day in refreſhing, and 

ing themſelves for the Engagement. 

The Troops that were left with Hannibal 

had completed their Preparations; he ordered 
the heavy-armed Horſe to put into the 
Boats, and the Infantry into the Canoes, 
that the Boats ſhould be placed towards the 
Stream to break the Force of the Current, 
and that the Canoes, being along vide of them, 
might paſs more ſafely ; the reſt of the Horſes 
were to ſwim acroſs; and three or four of 
them being guided by a Perſon at the Stern 
of the Boats, a great Number of both In- 
fantry and Cavalry would be tranſported at 
once. 


On the fifth Night the Troops which 


had paſſed the River came down towards 


the Barbarians, who intended to oppoſe the 
Paſſage. 

Hannibal expecting that they might arrive 
at the proper Place about this Time, was 
preparing to put his Troops on Board. The 
Barbarians, perceiving his Intention, came out 
from their Camp without any Order, ſup- 
1 that they could eaſily prevent the 
Troops from landing. 

But Hannibal, as ſoon as he diſcovered 
the Smeke, which was the Signal appointed 


to de given by the Detachment on their Ar- 
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val, he ordered his Troops to paſs the 
River immediately. The Soldiers encou- 


raged each other with great Spirit to break 
the Force of the Stream ; while the Armies 
ſtanding on each Side the River, the one 
animating their Companions with Shouts, 
and the other denouncing an Engagement 
with Screams and Howling, afforded a ter- 
rible Proſpect. 

The Gault having left their Camp, ſome 
of the Carthagintans under Hanno ſuddenly 
came up and ſet Fire to it, whilſt the reſt 
attacked them in the Rear: The Barbarians 
were greatly aſtoniſhed at this Event, and 
Confuſion immediately enſued amongſt them. 
Hannibal, perceiving that the Deſign had 
ſacceeded, drew up his Forces as faſt as 
they landed; and immediately leading them 
to the Charge, the Gauls were ſhortly routed ; 
Þ the victorious General ordered the reſt of 

his Troops to be immediately tranſported 
over the River, and he encamped upon the 
other Side of the Rhone the ſame Night. 

In the following Day, Hannibal — 
that the Roman Fleet lay at the Mouth of 
the Rhone, ſent a Body of 500 Numidian 
Horſe to reconnoitre them; he alſo gave 
Orders for the Paſſage of the Elephants; and, 
in the mean Time, having alfembled the 

Troops, he introduced a Viceroy of the 
Country about the River Po in Tah, who, 
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by an Interpreter, informed them of the friend- 
ly Diſpoſition of the Gauls in thoſe Parts to- 
wards the Carthaginians. 1 

This Declaration was of the laſt Impor- 
tance to encourage his Army; for the very 
Sight of the Gauls thus inviting them, and 
promiſing to be their Allies againſt the Ro- 
mans, and withal their Aſſurance of being 
conducted by theſe People through all diffi- 
cult Places into the rich and fertile Plains of 
Italy, highly animated his Troops. 

The Gauls retired, and Hannibal reminded 
the Soldiers of their former Actions of the 
Dangers and Difficulties they had engaged and 
conquered under him; he exhorted them to 
keep up their Courage, fince they had now 
ſurmounted the greateſt of all in paſſing the 
| Rhone, and withal had been Eye-witnefles of 
the friendly Diſpoſition of the Gauls ; he laſtly 
| defired them not to be anxious concerning the 

Event of his Deſigns, but to confide entirely 
upon him, to execute his Orders with Bravery 
and Reſolution, and fo preſerve the Glory 
they had already acquired. The Soldiers ex- 
preſſed their Approbation and Ardour with 
Shouts, which Hannibal applauding, he pray- 
ed to the Gods for their Preſervation, and 
commanding them to prepare for marching 
the next Day, he diſmiſſed them. 2 

At this Time the Numidiant, that had been 
ſent to obſerve the Motions and Number of 

: the 
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the Enemy, returned; the ter Part of 
them being cut off, the reſt ſaved themſelves 
by Flight; for being met by a Party of Roman 
Horſe, who were ſent by Scipio, on the fame 
Account, an Engagement enſued, in which 
140 Gauls, and 200 Numidiaus were lain. 

The Romans purſued them to the Camp, 
where, having made their Obſervation, they 
returned to Scipio with the Account. Scipio 
immediately marched with his whole Army 
in order to bring the Enemy to a Battle. 
But Hannibal having called a Council of 
War, it was determined that the Horſe ſhould 
be ſtationed as a Reſerve towards the Sea, 

that the Foot ſhould decamp and march, 
while he waited for the Elephants, and Men 
that were left with them himſelf 
Hannibal having put his Army into Motion, 
he poſted his Elephants and Cavalry in the 


Rear, and marched from the Sea towards the 


Eaſt, as if he intended to go into the middle 
Parts of Europe. | . 
Scipio arrived at the Place where the Cartha- 
ginians had paſſed the River about three Days 
after they had left it, and was extremely ſupriz- 
ed to find that they were gone, for he had per- 
ſuaded himſelf, that they would by no Means 
venture to march into [aly, over ſuch - diffi- 
cult Mountains, and in the midſt of ſo many 
barbarous Nations ; but being now affured 
that they had attempted the Paſſage, he re- 


IJ - 5 

t urned to his Ships, ordered his Troops on 
Board, and having ſent his Brother into Spain, 
he failed to aly, with a Deſign of marching 
through Etruria (or Tuſcany) to the Alpes, to 
ſtop their Entrance into Tay 
Hannibal arrived in four Days from the 
Rhone, at a Place called the Ifland, which 
was ſituated in a fruitful Country; two Bro- 
thers were here at War about a Kingdom, 
ſo he joined the eldeſt, and aſſiſted him in 
defeating the other. The Conqueror very 
amply rewarded him, by furniſhing the 
Army, with Proviſions, Arms, Shoes, and 
Cloathing, and withal (which was of the 
greateſt Conſequence) in attending them 
through the Country of the Allobroges, and 
defending them from all Attacks and Inſults, 
till they arrived at the Foot of the Alpes. 

Hannibal, after a March of ten Days, and 
about an hundred Miles Diſtance from the 


| Rhone, prepared to aſcend theſe Mountains, 


but was threatened with the greateſt Dangers 
at his firſt Attempt ; for the Chiefs of the 
Allebroges had drawn their Forces together, 
and taken Poſſeſſion of the Defiles through 
which he was to paſs; and if this Deſign had 
been executed with Secreſy, it would have 
entirely deſtroyed the whole Army. But 
Hannibal percewing that the Barbarians had 
ſeized theſe advantageous Poſts, he ſtopped 
at the Bottom of the Apes, and ſent ſome 

4 Gauls, 
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Gauls, who were his Guides, to diſcover the 
Situation and Motions of the Mountaineers ; 
the Gauls returned and acquainted him, that 
they regularly kept Guard in the Day, but 
jw ry, a —— Town at Night; 
ſo he adapted his Meaſures to this Intelligence, 
' marched as far as the Entrance of theſe Paſ- 
ſages, and encamped near the Enemy. At the 
Approach of Night he ordered the uſual Fires 
to be lighted, and the Army to reſt ; he then 
| choſe out a ſelect Number of his beſt Troops, 
and went in the Night to ſeize the Poſts 
which the Barbarians, according to Cuſtom, 
had left. At the A ce of Day, the Bar- 
barians perceiving what had happened, they 
gave up their firſt Deſign; but afterwards, ob- 
ſerving that the Beaſts and Horſes of Burden 
and Cavalry were incommoded, by the Bad- 
neſs of the Roads, and the Narrownelſs of the 
Paſſages, they fell upon them, and deſtroyed 

great Numbers. 3 
Hannibal, conſidering that the Loſs of the 
Baggage would be fatal to the Army, en- 
gaged the Enemy and routed them, but not 
without the Loſs of many Men; he then aſ- 
ſembling his Troops, went to the Town from 
whence the Barbarians had attacked him, 
where he found very conſiderable and valua- 
ble Spoils, as Horſes, Beaſts of Burden, great 
Quantities of Corn and Cattle, and withal 
ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the neighbouring 
SGauls, 


1 

Gault, that they were effectually prevented 
from attempting to moleſt him any more. 

He reſted a Day in this City, and then 
continuing his March, he met with no extra- 
inary Event, till the fourth Day, when 
ſome of the Inhabitants of theſe Mountains 
came to meet him with green Branches and 
Crowns s Signals of Peace. 

Hamnbal enquired into their Deſigns; they 
faid, that being informed of his taking a 
neighbouring Town, and deſtroying the 


People who attacked him, they were, on that 9 
Account, come to aſſure him, that they would 


do him no Injury, and would give him Pledges 
of their Fidelity. 


Hannibal was very doubtful of their Since- 


rity; but conſidering, that an Acceptance of | 


their Propoſal might make them gentle, when 
they might act againſt him openly, it he re- 
jected them, he complied with their Pe- 
tition, and treated them apparently as Friends. 
They immediately brought him Hoſtages, ſup- 
plied his Army with Cattle, and became ſo 
familiar with his People, that he entruſted 
them with the leading of the Army through 
the other Paſſes; but theſe P — having 
conducted the Carthaginians — two Days, 
till they arrived at a Valley ſurrounded with 
Rocks, the Barbarians drew to- 
wards the Rear in great Numbers, fell upon 
the Troops, and would have deſtroyed the 
| whole 
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whole Army, if Hannibal, who had ſtill re- 
tained fome Suſpicion of their treacherous 
Deſigns, had not prudently placed the Bag- 
gage and Cavalry before, and the Strength of 
the Foot in the Rear, who ſtanding their 
Ground, ſuſtained the whole Force of the 
Enemy, and ſo preſerved both Men, Horſes, 
and Baggage. 3 

The Army now paſſed the Defiles, and 
on the ninth Day arrived at the Top of the 
Alpes, where they reſted two Days in Order 
to berefreſhed. 1 

There was now ities of Snow 
upon theſe Mountains, as the Winter was ap- 

proaching ; and Hannibal, being apprehenſive 
the Troops would be dejefted both at the 
imminent Dangers they had eſcaped, and 
the Difficulties which they muſt ftill ſur- 
mount, he afſembled them together, and 
took an Occaſion, from the View of Tah, 
(which is to be ſeen from the Summit of the 
Alpes) to raiſe their drooping Spirits; he 
ſhewed them the Plains that were watered by 
the Po, reminded them of the Friendſhip of 
the Gauls, and pointed out the Place where 
Rome itſelf ſtood. 

The Army decamped the next Day, and 
began to deſcend the Mountains; they had 
no indeed no Enemy to encounter, but the 
Roads were very ſteep and narrow, and ſo 
covered with Snow, that they could not be 


{een : 
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ſeen; the Men and Horſes often tumbled 
dovyn Precipices and periſhed. However theſe 
Difficulties were ſuſtained with great Reſolu- 
tion, till at laſt they came to a Place, where 
neither the Elephants, nor baggage Horſes 
could paſs, the Ground being extremely 
ſteep and broken for above 300 Vards. 
Hannibal endeavoured to avoid it, but in 
vain; the Soldiers were obliged to remove 
the Snow, and level a Paſſage along the Pre- 
cipice; which, being finiſhed with great La- 
bour, the Horſes and Beaſts of Burden went 


down; and, arriving at the Plain, they were 
put to paſture. 

He then ordered the Numidians to enlarge 
the Road for the Elephants, which, being ef- 
fected in three Days, with the utmoſt Biff 
culty theſe Creatures came down almoſt ex- 
hauſted with Famine; for the Tops of the 
Alpes, being perpetually covered with Snow, 
both Summer and Winter, are perfectly 
naked, and without a Tree or Shrub upon 
them. 

Hannibal, with all his Army, now arrived at 
the Plains on the third Day from the broken 
Ground, having loft great Numbers of Men, 

Horſes and Beaſts of Burden, either by paſ- 
ſing of Rivers, by Engagements, and by their 
difficult March over the Alpes, which was 
about 1 50 Miles over, and had taken up fif- 
teen 5 he now entered the Inſubrian 

Territories, 
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Territories, and the Plains of Po, after five 


M.onths Paſſage from New Carthage, being 


cute the War 


10 50 Miles. 3 

The Cartbaginian Fotces, which arrived 
ſafe in Taly were (as it appears from an Ac- 
count engraven on a Pillar near Lacinium) 
12, ooo African, and 8000 Spaniſb Foot, and 
6000 Horſe. 3 

In the mean Time, Scipio having left the 
Legions under his Brother Gnæus, to proſe- 
againſt A/drubal in Spain, 
landed with a ſmall Force at Pie; and, 
marching through Tuſcany, he took the Com- 
mand of the Army which had been ſent 
againſt the Bozan Gauls, and encamped near 
the Po, with a Deſign of engaging the Cartha- 
ginians as ſoon as poſſible. 

Hannibal, having thus entered Tah, en- 
camped at the Foot of the Apes, to refreſh 
his Troops, who were now in a very miſera- 
ble Condition, being fo terribly harraſſed by 
the Aſcent and Deſcent of the Apes, their 
Want of Proviſion, and the Diſeaſes they had 
contracted by their Hardſhips, that many of 
them would have voluntarily given up all 
Hopes of Life and Safety, and that 'Army 
which conſiſted of 38, ooo Foot and 8000 
Horſe at the Pa of the Rhone, were now 
almoſt reduced to half that Number, and 
theſe ſo altered by their Sufferings, as ſcarely 
to retain the Form of human Creatures. 
Hannibal 
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Hanmbal ow _ himſelf 
in encouragin en, and 
refreſhing bis Horſes: he then invited the 
Taurimans (aP who lived at the Bottom 
of the Apet) to an Alliance; but being re- 
jected, he beſiege d, and tock their City in 
three Days, = flew all the Perſons ba 
were found with Arms. This Proceeding ter- 
rified the neighbouring Barbarians ſo — 
that they immediately ſubmitted. 

The Gauls, who inhabited the Plains, be- 
came impatient to join Hannibal, but were 
reſtrained from it, by the Arrival of ſome 
Naman Legions; fo Hannibal, thinking that 
no Time was now to be loſt, ordered his 
Army to march, that he might ſecure the 


Confidence of his intended Allies, by ſome = 


important Action. 

In the mean Time, he heard that Scipio 
had paſſed the Po with his Army, and was at 
no great Diſtance from him. Hannibal was 
greatly ſurprized at this Advice, and could 
tcarcely believe it, as he had left him but a 
few Days before upon the Rhone, and as the 
Paſſa ge from thence to Italy by Sea, and the 


March to the Po by Land, were very ang and 
difficult. 


Scipio had likewiſe perſuaded himſelf, that 
Hannibal would never venture to come over 
the Alpes, not only on Account of the -im- 
menſe Hardthips he muſt meet with, but as 


1 
his Army was alſo compoſed of different Na- 
tions, and did not doubt but ſuch an At- 
3222 


But when he that Hannibal was 


ſafely arrived in 2 and had already laid 
Siege to ſome Towns, he was aſtoniſhed be- 
yond Meaſure, — 
dity of the Cartbaginian. oh 

This Account did not produce a leſs De- 
gree of Admiration at Rome ; for while the 
Report of Saguntum being taken, was ſtill 
freſh in their Minds, and the Conſuls fo late- 
ly ſent to beſiege Carthage, and to oppoſe 
Hanmbal in Spain, they were ſuddenly aſ- 
ſured, hat fe ied amend with a powerful 
Army in Tah. 
The Romans were amazed at this uner- 
pected Event; and, being greatly alarmed at 
the Proſpect of War now brought into their 
own Country, they ſent Orders to the Conſul 
Tiberius, who then lay with his Fleet at Li- 
hbeum, to return to Rome, and to order all 
the legionary Forces to be drawn together to 
Ariminum. 

At this Time Hannibal and Scipio were 
mutually approaching each other, ſo both of 
them took. every Occaſion that offered of ani- 
mating ther Troops. 

The Carthaginian General made uſe of 
the followin g remarkable Expedient on this 


Gees He aflembled the Soldiers, and 


ordered 


[82] 
ordered the Priſoners who had moleſted his 
Army in their Paſſage through the Defiles of 
the Alpes, and withal ſome Gallic Armour, 
Horſes, and very rich military Habits, to be 
brought before them; he then aſked the 
young Men, which of them would engage 


one of their Companions, upon Condition 
that theſe Spoils be given to the Conqueror, 
while the vanquiſhed at the fame Time will 
be releaſed from his preſent Miferies. 
They all unanimouſly deſired to be the 
Combatants, their Lots were ordered to be 
thrown, and that thoſe two upon whom they 
fell, ſhould be armed and begin the Duel. 
The Priſoners immediately lifted up their 
Hands to Heaven, and each individual fer- 
vently intreated the Gods that the Lot might 
fall upon him; for they had been loaded 
with Chains, bruiſed with Blows, emaciated 
with Hunger, and treated with the greateſtSe- 
verity,in Order to be prepared for this Purpoſe. 
So the Chances were thrown, and the al- 
lotted Perſons begun the Duel, which being 
ended by the Death of one of them, the 
other Companions declared, that their dead 
Companion was more happy than his Con- 
queror, as the one was releaſed from thoſe 
Miſeries which the other muſt ſtill endure. 
Ihe ſame Reflections alſo ſtruck the Car- 
thaginians, upon ſeeing the ſurviving Captives 
led back to their former dufferings, and they pro- 
_ nounced the lifeleſs Perſan to be moſt happy. 
22 Han- 


1 
Hannibal having affected the Troops with 
this Example, came into the Midſt of them, 


3 and faid, he had produced theſe Captives 


upon their Account, that by clearly obſerv- 
ing their own Condition in the Fate of others, 
they might the better determine how to act 
in their preſent Circumſtances; he faid that 
Fortune had now reduced them to the fame 
Neceſſity of fighting, and withal had offered 
them the fame Rewards, for that now they 
muſt either conquer or die, or be taken Pri- 
ſoners by the Enemy; that by Conqueſt they 
would be rewarded, not with Horſes or Ha- 
bits only, but with all the Wealth of the 
Romans, which would make them the hap- 
pieſt People in the World; by Death they 
would be delivered from all Miſery, and con- 
clude their Lives in Purſuit of the greateſt 
Glory that Mortals can attain ; but if they 
were conquered, that then every Kind of 
Miſery and Diſtreſs would afflict them; for 
none of them could ever be ſo weak, as to 
think of returning into their own Country, 
and fave themſelves by Flight, when they only 
conſidered the Length of the Journey which 
they had come, the many Battles they had 
been obliged to fight in their Way, and the 
large and rapid Rivers they had paſſed. 
You muſt therefore banith every Hope of 
that Kind, and entertain the fame „ | 
F 2 
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of your own Condition, as you juſt now did 
of the Priſoners, and as you pronounced the 
Conqueror, and the Slain to be happy, and 
their ſurviving Companions miſerable; you 
muſt then engage the Enemy with a Reſolu- 
tion to conquer or die. = BT. 
It is not withal in the leaſt to be doubted, 
but that theſe Sentiments will enſure you 
Victory; for no Troops that were thus deter- 
mined, ever failed of Conqueſt. You muſt 
alſo conſider, that the Enemy whoſe only Se- 
curity 1s placed in Flight, and have a Country 
open to receive them on every Side, can never 
reſiſt the furious Aſſault of an Army who 
are entirely deprived of every ſuch Expec- 


The Soldiers were highly animated with 


this Oration, upon the Example of the Cap- 
tives they had ſeen: and ſo it fully anſwered 


the Deſign of the General in thus awakening 
all their Bravery; and having applaud 
their Behaviour, and given them Orders 
T 
At this Time Scipio had advanced beyond 
the Po, and propoſing to paſs the Ticinus, 
he ſent ſome Men to throw a Bridge over it, 
and aſſembling his Forces, he thus harangued 


them. 


den mat en r the d 
ee 


cdhat are left are fo exhauſted by Fatigues 
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ceſtors; and though you never entered the Lifts 
in Battle with any of your preſent Adverſaries, 
yet you may be affured of Victory, when you 
| remember that they are Carthaginians. 
It is indeed to be looked upon as Infolence 
in theſe People to contend with Romans, 
1 when they have ſooften been conquered, and 
ſo long deen Tributaries, and almoſt Slaves to 


us. 

But, when Experience hath ſhewn you, 
that a Party of their Horſe were not only de- 
| feated with great Slaughter upon the Rhone, 

and that this ern 
ſtand before us, what Succeſs may we not 
reaſonably expect will be the Event? 

Their General and all his Army were fo 
alarmed at the Approach of Roman Legions, 
that they retreated with great Precipitation, 

and more. through Fear than Choice have 

ed the 
— or HY is here, but the 
Part of his Army is deſtroyed, and the few 
„ AS 
to be entirely difabled for the Services of War; 
our very Appearance then will be almoſt ſuf- 
ficient to obtain the Victory. 

You ſhould likewiſe be confirmed in your 


| Hopes by my Preſence, for I ſhould never 


have left the Fleet which was ſent to Spain 
under my Command, and fo ardently have 
defired to join you, if I had not known that 

F - this 
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this Proceeding was abſolutely neceſſary ſor 

the Good of my Country, and that Victory 
would moſt cooplaty attend it.” 

The Troops were greatly encouraged both 
by the Authority of the Speaker, and the 
Truth of what he faid ; and very eagerly re- 
queſted to be led againſt the Enemy. 

Scipio commended their Alacrity ; and de- 
| firing them to be ready to receive his Orders, 

he diſmiſſed them. 
The Armies marched along the River the 
following Days, but upon the third Day both 
the Generals went out upon the Plain to view 


each others Situation; and as ſoon as the Duſt | 


of each Party was ſeen, they both ranged 

their reſpective Troops in proper Order. 
Scipio placed his light armed Troops and 

Gallic Horſe in the firſt Line, and — 


flowly. 
Hannibal advanced with his bridled Horſes 


and heavy Cavalry in the Front, and the 


Numidian Horſe in the Wings, that they 
might be ready to ſurround the Romans. 
The Action began, and the Cavalry with 
equal Bravery on each Side leſt their Horſes, 
and fought on Foot, till the Numidians, taking 
a Circuit round, came upon the Rear of the 
Romans, trampled down their light armed 
Forces, attacked the Troop that were engaged 
with the Carthagintans from behind, and 
entirely routedthem. 
The 


= 
The Conſul, after this Misfortune, collected 
a few of his diſordered Troops, and marched 
with them over the Plains towards the Po, 
which he - paſſed: for as it was an open 
Country, and the Carthaginians ſuperior in 
their Cavalry, and himſelt alſo dangerouſly 
wounded, he thought it the moſt prudent to 
encamp his Legions in a ſafe Place. 
Hannibal, for ſome Time, expected that 
the Roman Infantry would again attack him; 
but being informed that they had decamped, 
he purſued them to the Ps; where the Bridge 
by which they had paſſed this River being 
broken down, he was obliged to march by 
the Side of it for two Days before he came to 
a Place that was proper for a Bridge of Boats 
to be flung over. 1 
He no paſſed the Po, and having left the 
Care of tranſporting the Army to Aſdrubal, 
he gave Audience to the Gallic Ambaſſadors. 
PFor as ſoon as Hannibal had got this Vic- 
tory the Gals of all the adjacent Country 
immediately fulfilled their Promiſes, and 
formed an Alliance with him; they then 
ſupplied his Army with Men and Stores, and 
as foon as all the Troops had paſſed the Bridge, 
Hannibal being thus reinforced, went in Pur- 
uit of the Romans. : 
The Conſul had at this Time encamped in 
Placentia, a Roman Colony, in order to heal 
his fick and wounded, where the Carthagi- 
0 —— 4 nians 


„ 
nians arrived in three Days, and offered 
them Battle, but the Conſul not venturing to 
meet them, they retired. | 
The Gaul, who were in the Roman Army 


under Scipio, now ſuppoſing that the Car. 
 thaginians had the faireſt Proſpect of Succeſs, 
waited for an ity to execute a per- 
fidious Stratagem which they had concerted. 
The Roman Army retired to reſt after Supper, 
when the Night was paſſed without Diſtur- 
bance; but at Break of Day, the Gauls being 
in Number about 2000 Foot, and 200 


HFHorſe, armed themſelves, flew a Num- 
ber of the Troops that were next them, and 
went over to the Carthaginians. | 


Hannibal received them with great Marks 
of Favour, highly applauded their Cou- 
rage, and diſmiſſed them to their re- 
ſpective Habitations with Promiſes of great 

Newards, that they might acquaint their 
Countrymen with this Tranſaction, and 
perſuade them to an Alliance with him; 
for he knew that this Treachery towards the 
Romans would compel their Companions to 
join him. 

Scipio was much concerned at this infi- 
dious Maſſacre; and not doubting but that 
many of the neighbouring Gauls, who were 

il affected towards the Romans would now 
join the Cartbaginians, he thought it the 
moſt prudent to decamp in the Night, and 


march 


3 Importance to the Romans, for moſt of their 


[ 89 ] . 
march to the Mountain bordering upon the 
River Trebia, as he might not only encamp 
with Safety, in ſuch an advantageous Situation, 
but the Country was alſo inhabited by Roman 
Alles. 

Hannibal, being informed of their Retreat, 

immediately diſpatched the Numidian Horſe 
do purſue them, and followed himfelf with 

the reſt of the Army. The Numidians 
having arrived at the Camp, which the 
Enemy had but lately left, they ſtayed to 
ſet fire to it: This Incident was of great 


muſt have inevitably been deſtroyed 
by their Horſe upon the open Plains which 
they were obliged to paſs ; but the Numidians 
not purſuing them immediately, moſt of 
them had Time to paſs the Treb:a, and only 
a few of their rear were either ſlain or taken 
Scipio, having ſtationed his T upon 
the neareſt Hills intrenched and fortified 
his Camp, he waited for the Arrival of his 
Collegue with the other Legions; and in 
the mean time carefully attended his Wound, 
that he might be able to be preſent in any 
future Engagement. 4 
 Hamnbal encamped within five Miles of 
the Enemy; and the Gaul, being highly 
pleaſed with the Succeſs of the Carthagini- 
ans, ſupplied them with Proviſion and Ne- 
| ceflaries, 


90 
ceſſaries, and were willing to affociate with 
_ in all his tuture Actions, or Dan- 


"The people at Rome were extremely ſur- 
priſed at the Account of this late Engage- 
ment; and as it was entirely contrary to their 
Expectations, ſome of dam endeavoured to 
perſuade themſelves that their Troops were 
not really defeated, and others imputed this 
 Misfortune to the Raſhneſs of the General, or 
the Treachery of the Gauls; but they agreed 

in repoſing a full Aſſurance of Victory in the 
gab: and when Tiberius, the other Con- 
ſul, marched through the City towards 
Scipio, they flattered themſelves that the 
War *. be determined by the very Ap- 
pearance of theſe Troops. 

Tiberius arrived at Ariminum after forty 
Days march from Lilzbaum, and encamped 
near his Collegue Scipio in Order to refreſh 
his Troops; and continually attended Scipio, 
that every neceſſary Preparation might be 
made, and every proper Meaſure purſued for 
the future. 

At the fame Time Hannibal had taken 
Claſiidrum by the Treachery of a Brundufian, 
who had been intruſted 4 the Romans with 
the Government of it: He applied the Stores 
of the Garriſon to his preſent Uſe, and 


Ekindliy incorporated the Priſoners with his 


Army, as he thought that this Proceeding 


would 25 


1 
| would be ſuch a Proof of his Diſpoſition, that 
other People, who might fall into his 
Power, would have no Occaſion to doubt of 
his Clemency ; and he allo amply rewarded 
the Traitor, that other Governours might be 
| tempted to join the Carthaginian Intereſt ; 
but hearing that the Gauls, who lived be- 
tween the Po and Trebia, and who lately 
formed an Alliance with him, had now a 
Correſpondence with the Romans with a 
View of ſecuring themſelves from both 
Parties, he ſent 2000 Foot, and 1000 Gallic 
2nd Numidian Horſe, to ravage their Coun- 
try. The Gauls were much diſpleaſed at 
the Depredations that were committed by 
theſe Troops, and went to the Roman Camp 
to requeſt Aſſiſtance; ſo Tiberius ſent the 
greateſt Part of his Cavalry with 1000 light 
armed Foot to attack the Enemy, which 
they performed with ſuch Succeſs, that the 
Gauls and Numidians were drove back to the 
Carthagiman Camp. „ 
Hannibal was yet quite unprepared for a 
general Engagement; and not thinking it the 
Part of a prudent General to endanger the 
Iſſue of the whole, without mature De- 
liberation, obliged the flying Troops to 
ſtand, but neither to engage nor purſue the 
| Romans, and then ordered the Trumpets 
to ſound a Retreat; ſo the Romans having 
deſtroy ed a conſiderable Number of the 
1 Enemy, 
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Enerny, with the Loſs of very few Men re- : 


3822 
elated with this Ad- 
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The Sentiments of Hannibal on the pre- 


ſent State of Affairs, exactly correſſ 
Scipio, which prudently led 
trary Reſolution of engaging 
nemy immediately ; for he wanted to 
-employ the Gault while their Ardour was 
_—_ 1 while the Roman Troops 
«„ VIE, and while 
© _ moſes 
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Scipio was unable from his Wound to com- 
mand them; and laſtly, he thought it 
of great Importance to loſe no Time in In- 


For a General who leads an Army into a 
foreign Country, for the Execution of any 
great Atchievement, muſt conſider that the 
conſtant Renewal of the Hopes and Expec. 
is the only Expedient that can enſure him 
Succeſs. ER 
Hannibal now very carefully enquired into 
the Nature of the adjacent Country; and ob- 
ſerving that the Ground between the two 
Camps was an open Plain, and that the 
Banks of a River which run through it were 
covered with Shrubs and Buſhes, he thought 
that they would be a proper Place for an 
Ambuſcade; ſo having called a Council, he 
communicated his Defigns to them. 
The Council approved of his Propoſals, 
and his Brother Mago, a Perſon CI 
guithed Bravery was appointed to chuſe-out 
an — Tour and as many horſe from 
the beſt Troops; and each Man was then 
ordered to ſelect ſome of the braveſt Men 
out of his reſpective Company, and to wait: 
in a certain Place in the Camp for Orders, 
The whole Number which was a thouſand 
Foot and as many Horſe being aſſembled, 
and Mago, who had the Command, having 


received 
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received his Inſtructions, went with the 
whole Detachment by Night, under the Di- 
rection of Guides, to the Place of Ambuſ- 

cade. 58 
Hannibal propoſed to engage the Romans, 
before they had taken any Food; ſo he aſ- 
ſembled the Numidians by Break of Day, 
and encouraging them with the Promiſe of 
Rewards, he ordered them to paſs the 
Trebia, to advance towards the Roman 
Camp, and endeavour to draw them out to 
an Action; he then gave his Inſtructions to 
the Officers, and ordered the Troops to take 
their uſual Food, and to prepare themſelves 
and Horſes for the Engagement. 
Tiberius, perceiving that the Numidians 

were marching towards the Camp, im- 
mediately ſent his Cavalry and 6000 light 
armed Foot againſt them, and then drew out 
the whole Army. 

It was now Winter, and the Day ex- 
tremely cold and ſnowy ; the Trebia had 
been ſwelled by the Rains in the preceeding 
Night; and the Remans not only found 
great Difficulty in paſſing it, but, as both 

Men and Horſes were led out before they 
received any Food, ſo when the Day ex- 
pow they became faint through Cold and 
unger. 
The Carthaginians had refreſhed them- 
ſelves and Horles as uſual, and had oiled and 
armed 


1 
armed themſelves before their Fires in the 
Camp. 1 
The Nomans having now croſſed the Tre- 
bia, Hannibal ordered 8000 light armed 
Foot and Balearic Slingers to reinforce the 
Numidians, and placed his Infantry, being in 
Number 20,000, about a Mile from the 
Camp ; he ſtationed his Cavalry (which with 
thoſe that the Gauls had ſent now conſiſted 
of 10,000 Men) in each Wing, and an 
equal Number of Elephants were alſo 
ranged before the Wings. In the mean 
time, Tiberius perceiving that his Cavalry 
were entirely ignorant of engaging the N- 
midians in a proper Manner (whote Method 
of fighting was ſuddenly to fly before their 
Enemy, and immediately to return to the 
Charge with the fame Bravery) order- 
ed them to retreat: His Infantry conſiſted 
of 16,000 Romans, and 20,000 Allies ; 
which is reputed a complete Army when 
both the Conſuls take the Field; his Cavalry 
was about 4000, which, being placed in the 
Wings, he marched towards the Enemy. 
The Armies now approaching each other, 
the light armed Forces began the Engage- 
ment : The Roman Army indeed were in a 
very improper Condition to fight, for they 
were not only almoſt ſpent with Fatigue and 
Hunger, and had diſcharged the greateſt 
Part of their Javelins againſt the Numidians 
but 
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but even thoſe that were left were now ren- 
dered uſeleſs by the Rain ; and neither their 
Cavalry, nor the reſt of the Army, were in 


any better Condition. 
The Cartbaginians on the contrary, came 
into the Field in their full Strength and Vi- 
gour; and as ſoon as the light-armed Forces 
retired, the heavy- armed Troops, with the 
Horſe in their Wings, immediately advanced 
to the Charge; the Cavalry of the Romans 
was much inferior to the Enemy, and una- 
ble to ſuſtain their Shock, but while they 
were thus preſſed in the Front, the Numidi- 
@zs then aroſe from the ambuſcade, and at- 
their Center from behind, they flung 
the whole Roman Army into Diſorder; the 
and light-armed Foot at the 
ſame Time 21 their Wings, they 
drove great Part of the into the 
River. The foremoſt Ranks of the Roman 
Legions had broke through the Gauls and 
Africans ; but perceiving that their Wings 
were routed, and that they ſhould be en- 
_ tiely prevented from recovering their Camp, 
they formed themſelves in order, and about 
10,000 of them retreated to Placentia. 
Tiberius was very deſirous of 
this Slaughter from the Senate gs 
ſo ſent a Meſſenger to inform them that he 
| had fought a Battle with the Enemy, but 
— at. 4 
ut 


1 
But a true Account of this Misfortune ar- 
riving at Rome ſhortly after, they very dili- 
gently prepared every neceſſary Supply that 
was requiſite, both for carrying on the War 
and for the Security of their own Country. 
They ſent an Army into Sicily and Sardi- 
nia, fitted out ſixty Quinqueremes, requeſted 
Succours of Hero, and completed their Pre- 
parations with the greateſt Expedience. For 
the Romans are molt to be dreaded, both in 
their publick and private Affairs, whenever 
the Apprehenſion of any real Danger alarms 


Hannibal wintered in Ciſalpine Gaul, and 
treated the Romans that had been taken in 
the late Battle with Severity, but behaved 
with the greateſt Humanity to their Allies; 

and being ſollicitous of tempting the ſeveral 

States of /aly to join him, he afſembled theſe 
People, and told them, that he did not 
come to make War upon all the Inhabitants 
of [aly, but upon the Romans; and that as 
the principal Deſign of this Expedition was 
to reſtore them to their Liberty, fo he 
_ they would form an Alliance with 


At this Time he had recourſe to a Piece 
of Artifice which was truly Carthagiman;z 
for, having particularly obſerved the _Levity 
and Fickleneſs of the Gauls, he was appre- 


henfive, that, as his Alliance and Connection 
G 5 


with 
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with them was of ſo late an Exiſtence, this 


N might probably lead them to 


* Suits of Hair, with Habits iy 
adapted to them, to be made ; and Alte 
ration both in his Air end Conntenence, by 
the wearing theſe Habits at different Times, 
was fo great, that he was not only unknown 
to People who had a tranſient View of him, 
but even to his moſt intimate Acquain- 
tance. 


Hannibal began to percewe that the Gaul 
_ diſliked this Continuance of the War in their 


Country, and were anxious for him to in- 


vade the Roman Territories; ſo he enquired = 


into the Nature of the Country he was to 
paſs through. 
were long and well known to the Enemy ; 
that there was a Paſſage thro' the Marſhes 


of Etruria, which, though difficult, would 


be ſhort; and withal, that he might proba- 
bly ſurprize the new Conſul Flaminius, who 
then lay with an Army in Etruria, by ſuch 
an unexpected Attempt. 

 Hammbal had a natural Inclination to ſuch 
a Propofal, ſo was determined to put it in 


A 


neral was informed, that the Bottom was 


his Life. So he ordered 


firm; ſo they decamped and began to march: 
EB. "IMIR - 


They told him that the Roads 


Execution; the army indeed was under the 3 
pprehenfion of being ſwallowed 
up in the Pools and Lakes; but their Ge- 


_ =» 

the Spaniardi, Africans, and re went 
firſt; they were followed by the Gault; and 
the Cavalry came up in the rear under the 
Conduct of Mago, who was ordered to com- 
22 Gauls to march if they diſcovered any 
nations to return. 5 
The Spaniards and Africans travelled with 
little Difficulty, as the Soil was whole; but 

the Gauls were extremely haraſſed, as being 
unuſed to Fatigues; and the Bottom now 
beginning to be broke, moſt of the Beaſts, 
which carried the Baggage, periſhed in the 
Mud; and the whole Army ſuffered greatly 
for want of Sleep, having paſſed four whole 
Days in the Marſhes, and unable to get any 
Reſt, except upon the Baggage which be- 
longed to the Horſes that had died. Hanni 
bal himſelf was preſerved with the greateſt 
_ Difficulty, 8 the only Elephant 
that was left, but ered Agony by 
a Cold which had ſeized b. Ez 
laſt deſtroyed one of them: But having now 
unexpectedly paſſed the Marſhes, he en- 
camped upon their Edge in order to refreſh 
his Troops, to diſcover the Nature of the 
Country, and the Deſigns of the Enemy, 
He found that the Place would afford him 4 
noble Booty; that Flaminius, who lay with 
an Army at Aretium, was a popular Man 
at Rome; but that he was not only very ig- 
norant of the Adminiſtration of military Af- 
G 2 fairs, 


and at 


100 
fairs, but alſo conceited of his own Abi- 
lities. 5 
Hannibal took his Meaſures accordingly; 

he conjectured, that by marching beyond 
the Enemy's Camp, and laying waſte the 
Country, he ſhould provoke Flaminius (who 
probably would be apprehenſive of diſoblig- 
ing the Romans by not ſuppreſſing this De- 
vaſtation) to purſue him, and ſo afford him 
an Opportunity of drawing the Roman Ar- 
my into an Ambuſcade. CE 
The Opinion which Hannibal had formed 
of his Antagoniſt proved to be a true one; 
for, having marched from the Plains of Fe- 
| fulz, he advanced beyond the Roman Camp, 
and plundered the Country. 
Hlaminius was extremely enraged at this 
| Proceeding, and could not refrain from the 
moſt violent Expreſſions of Anger; his Offi- 
cers adviſed him by no Means to engage 
the Carthaginians, as their Cavalry was the 
beſt, and that it would be moſt prudent for 
him to wait the Arrival of his Collegue, 
when his Army would be ſtrengthened. 

The Conſul was much diſguſted at theſe 

Remonſtrances, and was not to be diverted 
by them from purſuing the Enemy ; but 
telling the Officers that they ſhould conſider 
what Opinion their Fellow Citizens would 
entertain of them, if they remained inac- 
tive in their Camp behind the Enemy at the 
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ſame Time that the Country was plundered 
and laid waſte almoſt to the Walls of Rome : 
ſo neither conſidering the Time nor Place 
of Action, and only impatient of falling upon 
the Enemy, as if already aſſured of Conqueſt, 
he ordered the Enemy to march. 
In the mean time, Hanmbal led his 
Troops through Etruria towards Rome, hav- 

ing Cortona, and ſome adjacent Mountains 
on his left, and the Lake of Thraſymene on 


his Right, and continued to burn and deſtroy Ws 


the Country; but perceiving that Flaminius 
was now approaching, he marched to a 
Ground that was proper for the Execution 
of his Deſign, and prepared for the Engage- 
ment. Se 3 
There was a Valley that was incloſed on 
each Side by a Chain of Mountains, and at 
the End of it lay a Hill that Nature had 
rendered almoſt inacceſſible; near the En- 
trance of the Valley was a Lake, and the 
Paſſage between the Lake and the Bottom 
of the Mountains was very narrow. 
Hannibal having marched through this 
Paſſage, and the Valley, he placed the Afri- 
cans and Spantards upon the Hill; he ordered 
the Baleares and light armed Troops to 
move round from the Van and march behind 
the Mountains on the Right, and the Gauls 
and Cavalry behind the Mountains on the 
Left, and to be ſtationed in fuch a Mauner, 
5 that 
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that the hindmoſt of them ſhould reach to 
the Defile, between the Foot of the Moun. 
tains and the Lake : Having thus completed 
the Diſpoſition of his Army by Night, and 
laid an Ambuſcade in the Valley, he filently 
waited the Event. 3 
Hlaminius purſued the Enemy with great 
Impatience, encamped the firſt Night upon 
the Lake, and early in the Morning led the 
Van of his Army into the Valley, with a 
full Reſolution of overtaking them. 
Hannibal, perceiving that the greateſt Part 
of the Raman Troops had entered the Val- 
| ley, and was very near him, gave the Signal 

for engaging; when the Carthagimans in 
the Ambuſcade, and the Forces from all 
Parts of the Mountains, poured down upon 
the Romans, and attacked them in front, 


flank, and rear, at the ſame Time. 


Flaminius and his Officers were in the ut- | 


moſt Conſternation at the Suddenneſs of this 
Aſſault; the Morning being dark and foggy 


they could not fee the Enemy, nor know 


what Orders to give for the Preſervation of | 


the Troops, who were moſtly deſtroyed in 

Heaps, and not in fighting ; for they were 

now deprived of the Power even of de- 

fending themſelves. The Conſul and 1 5000 
Remans periſhed in the Valley, and about 
the tame Number were taken Priſoners. 


Hannibal | 


thrown into the utmoſt Conſternation, and 
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Hannibal then ordered his Troops to be 
refreſhed, and the principal Officers, which 
had fallen in the Battle to be buried. The 
whole Loſs of his Army in this Engagement 
was about 1500 Men, who were chiefly 
| Gals. on. 

The News of this dreadful Slaughter 
ſhortly reached Rome, and the Magiſtrates, 
being unable to palliate or diminiſh this 
Misfortune, were obliged to call an Aſſem- 
bly of the People to acquaint them with it, 
and as ſoon as the Prætor from the Roſtrum 
ſaid, We have been defeated in a great 
Battle,” the People were immediately 


broke out into the moſt defpairing Expreſ- 
tions of their Calamities ; but the Senate in- 
deed conſulted upon the propereſt Meaſures 
to be taken, both in publick and private 
Conduct, upon the preſent State of their 


At the Time of the late Engagement, 
Cn. Servilius, the other Conſul, Ia an 
Army at Ariminum; and hearing that Han- 
nibal had entered Etruria, and encamped 
near Flaminius, he propoſed to join his 
Collegue; but, the Army being retarded, 
he ordered Cu. Centronius with 4000 Men 
to march forwards, that he might reinforce 
Flaminius before the Arrival of the whole 
Army, if Neceflity ſhould require it. 

G4 Hannibal 
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Hannibal, after the late Battle, being in- 
formed of the Motions of this Detachment, 
ordered Maberbal with the light-armed 
Troops, and Part of the Cavalry to meet 
them, when he encountered and flew half 
of this Detachment, and took the reſt Pri- 

ſoners. x 
The Battle of Throſymene had been known 
at Rome only three Days, when this Mis- 
fortune of Centronius increaſed their late 
Affliction to the deepeſt Anguiſh. The Se- 
nate, as well as People, were now intimi- 
dated to the laſt Degree. The Buſineſs of 
the Year was poſtponed, the annual Comi- 
tia neglected, and they all concluded, that 
the Choice of a Dictator was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the Adminiſtration of their pre- 
ſent Affairs. 5 
Hannibal did not think proper at this 
Time to move any nearer towards Rome, ſo 
he marched through the Inſubrian and Pice- 
man Territories towards Adria; laid waſte 
the Country without any Interruption, and 
gained ſuch an immenſe Booty, that the 
Army could neither carry or remove it. So 
he encamped near Adria in a very fertile 
Country, where he ſolely employed his At- 
_ tention in refrething the Army, and reco- 
vering thoſe leprous Diſorders, which the 
Cold, Fatigues, and Hardſhips they had ſuf- 
25 fered 
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fered in their Winter Quarters in Gaul, and 
in their Paſſage through the Marſhes, had 
brought both upon the Men and Horſes. 

He armed the Aßricans with the Spoils 
that had been taken, after the Roman Man- 
ner; and as he was now near the Sea, for 
the firſt Time from his Entrance into Tah, 
he ſent Meflengers to Carthage, with an Ac- 
count of his Tranſactions. The Carthag:- 
nians were greatly rejoiced at his Succeſs, 
and very diligently endeavoured to ſupply 
the Armies both in Taly and Spain with 
Succours. „„ 5 
The Romans now appointed Q. Fabius 
Maximus, a Perſon of Birth and great Abi- 
| lities, to be the Dictator, and choſe M. 
Minucius, the Maſter of the Hori. 

Hannibal continued upon the Adriatic 
Coaſt, and waſhing his Horſes with old 
Wine he recovered them from their ulce- 
rous Complaints, and made uſe of every 
Expedient to reſtore the Soldiers to their 
former Spirits and Vigour ; he then marched 
towards Daunia, one of the Diſtricts of 
Apulia, and encamped near Hippontum. 
At this Time, Fabius, having offered Sa- 
crifices to the Gods, ſet out from Rome with 
the Maſter of the Horſe, and four new 
raiſed Legions ; and arriving at the Borders 
of Dauma, he joined the Troops which 
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had marched from Ariminum, diſmifſed Cr. 
Servilius from his Command, and ſent him 
to Rome, with Orders for him to act as the 
State of Affairs might require, if the Car- 
tbaginians ſhould make any Attempt by Sea; 
and then leading his Troops to Æca, he en- 
camped within Six Miles of the Carthagi- 
nians. a 

Hannibal, being informed of his Approach, 
drew out his Army, and marched as far as 
the very Camp of the Romans in order to 
intimidate the new raiſed Troops; but ſtay- 
ing in the Field, for ſome Time, without 
Oppoſition, he returned. 5 
Fabius was fully reſolved not to make 
any raſh Attempt, or even to endanger his 
Troops by a Battle, but enirely to conſult 
their Safety and Preſervation. He was in- 
_ deed at firſt accuſed of Fear and Cowardice 
for theſe Proceedings; but his Conduct was 
ſhortly after applauded as very judicious, 
and as the wiſeſt Manner of carrying on the 
War at that Time. For the CarthaginianArmy 
had been bred up in Camps, inured to Fa- 
tigues, and accuſtomed to Battles. Their 


General was trained from his Childhood in 


the Arts of War, and had always lived 
amongſt them; he had often been victori- 
ous in Spain, had twice defeated the Roman 
Legions; and withal, which was of — 
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laſt Importance, their only Hope of Safety 
was placed in Conqueſt. 
The Roman Army was in a quite contrary 
Situation; ſo Fabius would by no Means ven- 
ture a Battle which he knew could not be pro- 


ſperous, and might poſſibly be attended with a 
total Ruin of the State; but being plentifully 
ſupplied with Men and Proviſions, and well 
acquainted with the Country, he encamped 
his Army in convenient Poſts, watched the 
Motions of the Enemy, and continually in- 
tercepted and deſtroyed their Foragers. 
Thus he gradually diminiſhed the Num- 
bers of the Cartbaginians, and at the fame 
time, exerciſed and encouraged his young and 
fearful Soldiers; but could by no Means be 


perſuaded to venture a general Battle, which 


induced Minucius, and the unthinking Mul- 
titude, to accuſe him of Fear and Cowar- 
The Cartbaginian now paſſed the Apennine, 
and marching into the rich and fertile Country 
of the Samnites, they waſted the Fields of Be- 
neventum, a Roman Colony, and took Telefia 
J 
The Roman Army followed them, at one 
or two Days Diſtance, but never came ſo 
near as to hazard a Battle. 1 
Hannibal perceiving that Fabius would 
neither engage him nor leave the Field, he 
boldly determined to march to the Plains of 


Capua 


1 
Capua near Falernus; for he thought that 
this Proceeding would either compel the Ro- 
mans to a Battle, or convince the World, that 
they ſubmitted to him as their Conqueror, 
and that poſſibly the Talian States and Cities, 
might then be excited to revolt; for though 
the Romans had been twice defeated, yet fo 
greatly was this Republick revered by its 
Allies, that none of them had yet formed an 
Alliance with the Carthaginians. So Hannibal 
marched through the Pats by Mount Eribanus 
and advancing to the River A:burnus, which 
_ equally divides the Plains, he encamped on 


the Side next Rome, and waſted the Country 1 


Ss. 
Fabius admired the Proceedings and In- 
trepidity of the Carthaginians, but they con- 
firmed him farther in his firſt Reſolution. 
Minucius, the Tribunes, and all the other 


Officers, on the contrary, thought that they 


ſhould haſten to Campania, immediately at- 
tack the Enemy, who had now marched 
to a diſadvantageous Poſt, and fo preſerve the 
fineſt Part of Italy from Devaſtation. Ep 
Fabius marched with the ſame Alacrity, 

as if he really intended to follow their Ad- 
vice; but arriving at Falernus, he ſhewed his 
Army at the Bottom of the Mountains, that 
the Allies might not ſuſpect th t he had left 
the Field ; but ſtill continued only to watch 
their Motions, and carciully avoided an En- 
| gagement, 


„ 
gagement, both on Account of the foremen- 
tioned Reaſons, and alſo of the Superiority of 
the Cartbhaginian Cavalry. . 3 

Hannibal perceiving that the Enemy could 
not be brought to an Engagement, reſolved 
to decamp and remove the Plunder he had 
acquired in Campumnia, to a Place of Safety, 
that it might be ready for the preſent and fu- 
ture Supplies of his Army, and alſo there to 
Winter. 3 5 
Fabius obſerving that his Deſign was to re- 
turn by the ſame Way, which he entered the 
Plains of Capua, and conſidering alſo that the 
Narrowneſs of the Paſſage afforded him an 

excellent Opportunity of attacking the Car- 

thaginian Army with great Advantage; he 

ordered 4000 Troops to take Poſſeſſion of 
the Paſſage, to wait the proper time of Action, 
and to embrace every favourable Circumſtance 
that offered. He then poſted the greateſt Part 
of the Army on a Mountain which com- 

manded the Defiles, and waited for the Arrival 
of the Carthaginians. He carefully examined 
into the Nature of the Poſts where his Troops 
ſhould be placed, and having given Directions 
about the Time and Place of beginning the 
Attack, and taken every Meaſure that might 
ſecure Succeſs, the whole Plan of Operations 
were to be put in Execution the following 


Day. 


Hennibat 
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Hannibal had now advanced and encamp- 
ed at the Foot of the Mountains, when the 
different Situation of the two Armies gave 
him Reaſon to ſuſpect that the Enemy would 
probably attempt ſuch a Deſign as they had 
propoſed; ſo he contrived the following Ex- 


pedient to defeat it: He ordered all the La- 
| bourers of the Army to be aſſembled, and 
commanded them to provide as much com- 
buſtible Matter, and as many Torches as 
they could get, and bind them into Bundles 
of dry Wood, and then to drive 2000 of the 
ſtrongeſt Oxen that were amongſt the Plun- 
der to ſome Diſtance from the Camp ; he 
then ſhewed them a Hill which lay about half 
Way between the Camp, and the Defiles 
that were to be paſſed, and commanded them 
upon a certain Signal to drive the Oxen to 
the Top of it; ſo diſmiſſed them to take their 
Food and Reſt. 8 3 
About three Hours after Midnight, they 
were again aſſembled and ordered to bind the 
Torches and Faggots to the Horns of the 
Oxen, to ſet them on Fire, and immediately 
to drive or force the whole Herd up to the 
Top of the Hill. Fo 
The light armed Troops werecommanded 
to aſſiſt the Labourers in driving them; and 
as ſoon as all the Cattle were put into a pro- 
per Courſe of running, they were then 
ſpeedily to march to the Sides of * 
WI 
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with Noiſe and Shouting, to engage any 
Parties of the Enemy they mi ohe meet with, 

and take Poſſeſſion of their Poſts. 
At the fame Time, Hannibal led his 
whole Army to the Defiles, his heavy armed 
Foot being in the Van, his Cavalry with the 
Spoil in the Centre, and the Gauls and Spa- 
mards in the Rear. | 
When the Romans, who had been poſted 
at the Entrance of the Paſſage, ſaw the Fires 
on the Hill, they concluded, that Hannibal 
was taking that Rout ; ſo leaving the Defiles, 
they advanced towards the Hal; but ap- 
proaching the Oxen, they were oreatly terri- 
fied at their ſtrange Appearance, and ſup- 
poled that the moſt imminent Dan 
would befall them; ſo very impatiently waited 
for Day-light that they might diſcover their 


Meaning. 
Fabius was extremely ſurprized at this 
Event, but ſuſpecting that it covered ſome 
Deceit of the Enemy, and withal being fixed 
in his firſt Reſolution of not venturing on 2 
general Engagement, he remained in his In- 

trenchments till Day. 

Hannibal perceiving that Affairs had ſuc- 
ceeded agreeably to his Deſigns, and that the 
Guards had left the Defiles, he immediately 
led his Army through theſe narrow and dan- 
gerous Paſſages without the leaſt Interruption 
from the Enemy; and upon the Approach of 


Day, 
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Day, ſent a Reinforcement of Spamards ty 
bring off the light armed Troops from the 


Such was the famous Retreat of Hannibal 
from the Plains of Capua, who having now 
fafely encamped from the Enemy, began to 
deliberate upon a proper Place for his Winter 


_ Quarters. - 
The States and Cities of [aly were univer- 
fally dejected at this Affair, and reproached 
Fabius of ſuffering the Carthaginians to eſcape 
from their late dangerous Situation through 
Cowardice; but this General could not yet 
de diverted from his firſt Reſolution ; for 
being recalled to Rome a few Days after to 
attend the Sacrifices, he delivered the Army 
to Minucius; and earneſtly requeſted of him, 
to be chiefly concerned, and ſolely to em- 
ploy himſelf in the Preſervation of his own 
Troops, and upon no Account whatever to 
engage the Enemy. 

Art this Time, the Roman Fleet engaged 
and took twenty five Ships from the Cartha- 


ginians under Aſdrubal upon the Coaſt of 


Spain: This Victory induced the Senate to de- 
bate upon their future Proceedings in theſe 
Parts. They thought that it would not only be 
advantageous, but abſolutely neceſſary to at- 


tack the Cartbaginians more vigorouſſy in 
They 


Shain then ever. 
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They were apprehenſive that the Wealth 
and Booty, ariſing from this Country, would 
enable the Carthaginians to be the Maſters of 
the Sea, and withal to ſupply Hannibal with 
Men and Money, to carry on the War in 
Taly. 
5 they ſent a Reinforcement of twenty 


Ships to their other Fleet, under the Com- 


mand of Publius Scipio, who greatly pro- 
moted the Roman Intereſt in Spain; and, by 
the Treachery of Ab:lyx, a Spaniard of Rank 
and Character, advanced it more than could 
be expected. „ © 
This Man had been attached to the Cartha- 
_ ginian Party, but conſidering that the Romans 
had now the faireſt Proſpect of Succeſs, he 
| thought it beſt to ingratiate himſelf into their 
Favour by the following Tranſaction. 
When Hannibal was preparing to march 
into Zaly, he took ſeveral Children of the 
nobleſt Families out of many Cities, and or- 
dered them to be kept in Saguntum, as 
Hoſtages of their Fidelity. So Abzilyx took 
Occaſion, from the late Defeat of the Car- 
thaginian Fleet, to repreſent to Boftar their 
General at Saguntum, that as their Power 
| was now weakened in Spain by this Misfor- 
tune, it would be altogether expedient and 
proper for him to engage the Alliance of the 
*pantards, which he ſaid could not be fo 
<> effectually 
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effectually done as by the Delivery of theſe 
Children to their Parents. 

The General, fully confiding in the Since- 
rity of the S paniard, agreed to the Propoſal, 
and entruſted him with the Management of 
the whole Affair. So Abilyx, having got 
the Children into his Poſſeſſion, delivered 
them to Publius Scipio, the Roman General, 
who immediately ſent them to their reſpective 
Parents, and by this Inſtance of Cler 
and Generofity, procured many Advantages, 
and perſuaded ſeveral Cities to form an All. 
ance with the Romans. Such was the State | 

of Affairs in Spain. 
Hannibal being informed, that there was 
Plenty of Corn in Luceria, propoſed to 


winter there; and arriving at Geryen, a Tom (| 


about five Miles Diſtance from it, he offered 
an Alliance with the Inhabitants, but b [ 
_ refuſed, he beſieged it; and, having reduced 
it, deſtroyed the People, diſpoſed of his 
Army in the Town, and fortified his Camp. 
It being Harveſt, he ſent two Parts of his 
Army to forage, with Orders for them to 
bring a certain Quantity of Corn to their re- 
ſpective Companies every Day; but as the 
Country was open, and the F oragers very nu- 
merous, he remained himſelf in the City, 
to protect them from any Attacks or Inſults. | 
Minucius now hearing that the Carthagt- 
mans had * Poſſeſſion of Geryon, and were 
3 | 
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gathering Corn from the whole Country, 
marched immediately to the Plains of Calela, 
and was determined to engage them. 
Hannibal perceiving that the Romans were 
approaching, allowed only a third Part of his 
Army to forage, while he took Poſſeſſion of 
a Hill about two Miles from Geryon, as a 
Place that would both ſecure his own Foragers 
and intimidate the Enemy. 

In the following Day, Minucius aſcended 
this Hill, and after a ſharp Skirmiſh got 
Poſſeſſion of it. After this Engagement the 
Armies continued for ſome Time encamped 
againſt each other; but at laſt Hannibal was 
_ obliged to ſend ſome of his Troops to take 
Care of the Cattle, and others to gather the 
Harveſt, for having placed his chief Hopes 
of Victory in his Cavalry, he was deſirous of 
preſerving the Spoil, and laying in ſuch a 
Quantity of Corn, as would abundantly fup- 
ply both Men and Horſes with Proviſion in 

their Winter Quarters. C 
MMinucius, obſerving that the greater Part 
of the Carthaginian Army was thus diſ- 
perſed over the Fields, divided his Horſe, 
and light armed Foot into ſeveral Parties, and 

ſent them againſt the Enemy, with Orders 

to ſlay all they met. 3 . 

Hannibal was greatly diſconcerted at theſe 

Meaſures, as he was neither able to attack the 
n Romans, 
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Romans, nor to aſſiſt the Foragers ; fo * 
of them fell by the Enemy. 


The Carthaginian Affairs were now in a 
Situation ; they were even ſtormed 
i their Camp, but bravely defended it till 

Aſdrubal came with 4000 Foragers he had 
collected and preſerved them from the im- 
pending Ruin. 
Minucius was 
of his Troops 
Carthoginians — * their — p, he en- 
tered it; for Hannibal being apprehenſive 


tly elated at the Seen 


on the following Day, the 


that the Romans would ſeize upon Geryon, he | 


retreated thither, and was ever afterwards 
very cautious of ſending out Fora 


The News of this Tranſaction, Ge 1 
ther enlarged, was received at Rome with | 


eat Demonſtrations of Joy; and the long 
TPradtivity of the Army was now no longer 
attributed to any Want of Courage in the 
| Legions, but to the timorous Behaviour of 
their late General. The People began to 
accuſe Fabius very heavily of neglecting to 
embrace the proper 
ing the Publick Good, by his Cowardice; 
and being as much pleaſed with the Conduct 
of Minucius, they introduced a Cuſtom 
which was never known at Rome before ; 


Opportunity of promot- | 


which was, that two Dictators ſhould carry | 


on the ſame War. This unprecedented Be- | 
neficence of the People exalted Minucius 70 


one half from each other. 
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higheſt Degree of Bravery; he now con- 
— Dangers of every "Kind, and was 
more than ever determined to engage the 
Enemy. Fabius returned with him to the 
Army, but not in the leaſt converted from 
his firſt Opinion; but rather confirmed in 
the Prudence of it by this late Event. Mi- 
nucius, on the contrary, oppoſed his Mea- 
ſures, and was determined u general 


Engagement. So Fabius put it to his Choice 


either to command the Army ſucceſſively, or 
to have it divided into two Pans; and each 
Dictator to act with his own as he thought 
So the Legions were accordingly 
divided, and encamped at about a Mile and 
Hannibal had 
diſcovered partly by the Prifoners, and partly 
by the late Proceedings, this Diſagreement 
of the Roman Generals, and the Rathneſs 
and Ambition of Minucius. This Event he 
thought would produce more Diſadvantages 
to themſelves than to him, and he acted ac- 
cordingly. 
There was a Hill that lay between his 
Camp, and the Diviſion commanded by Mi- 
nucius, which he propoſed to ſeize upon; 
and, not doubting but that the Roman Ge- 
neral, thus exalted with his late Succels, 
would oppoſe him in the Attempt, he 
contrived the following Expedient. The 
Places about this Hill were quite bare, but 
H 3 it 


9 


„ 8 
it abounded with Cavities and hollow Pla- 
ces; ſo Haunibul ſent 500 Horſe, and 5000 
Foot, into ſeparate Parties, of 200 or 300 
each, accordingly as the Places and Cavities 
could receive them ; and, that they might 
not be diſcovered by the Foragers, they 
marched to their reſpective Stations by Break 
of Day. = 6 
As the Day opened, Minucius perceiving 
that Hannibal propoſed to take Poſſeſſion 


of this Hill, thought that this Attempt 


- would afford him a proper Opportunity of 
engaging him with Advantage; ſo he imme- 


diately ſent the light armed Troops to en- | 


Sage a Party of Carthaginians which Hanni- 


[had now ordered to march towards the | 


Hill, and he followed with the Horſe, and 
Legions, without the leaſt Suſpicion of the 
Troops that were concealed in the hollow 


Places. Hannibal, now coming up with his | 


Horte and the reſt of the Army, fell upon 
the light armed Troops of the Romans, and 
drove them in ſuch a Manger upon the 
heavy armed Foot, that their whole Army 
was put into Diſorder. The Signal was now 
alſo given for the Cartbaginians who were in 
the Ambuſcade to begin the Attack; ſo they 
immediately ruſhed upon the Romans from 
every Part, and committed great Slaughter. 
Fabius, at this Time, having watched the 
Motions of the Armies, ditcovered wy 
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had happened; and being a ſive that 
all the Forces under Minucius would be de- 
ſtroyed, he immediately ordered out his 
Troops, and went to their Relief; and the 
diſordered Romans perceiving this critical Re- 
inforcement of their Companions, they re- 
treated towards them, but not without the 
Loſs of great Numbers of their beſt Troops. 
Hanmbal was ſtopt in his Purſuit by the Ap- 
pearance of Fabius, whoſe Army being freſh, 
and ſkilfully diſpoſed, he dared not engage 
them, and ſo retreated. 

Thus ended this Conteſt, when the whole 
Army under Minucius were ſufficiently fatis- 
| fied that they ſhould entirely have been de- 
ſtroyed by the Raſhneſs of their General, if 
the Wiſdom and Prudence of Fabius had not 
thus happily acted for their Preſervation. 

The Armies remained in their reſpective 
Camps during the Winter; but Harveſt ap- 
proaching, Hannibal laid Siege to and re- 
duced the Citadel of Cannæ. 

The Loſs of this Place greatly diſtreſſed 
the Roman Army, as it was their principal 
Magazine of Stores, ſo they immediately ſent 

Meſſengers to Rome with an Account of it, and 
do bring Orders for the future Operations. 
Ihe Senate gave it for their Opinion that 
the preſent Situation of Affairs required that 
a Battle ſhould be fought. So Amilius, one of 
the new Conſuls, very carefully endeavoured 

„ to 
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to animate and encourage his Troops; he told 
them, that all the late Misfortunes of their 
Countrymen, were derived both from the Im- 
prudence of the commanding Officers, and 
Inexperience of the Troops; but now, fays | 
he, you have both your Conſuls for Comman- 
ders, and yourſelves have alſo often engaged 
and harraſſed the Enemy. It is impoſſible 
then that Troops, who have ſo frequently con- 
quered in equal Encounters, ſhould loſe the 


Victory, when our Numbers are now twice as 
great as the Carthagimans. 


But theſe are Exhortations only fit for Mer- wy 


cenaries; you muſt conſider, 3 that 
you are not to fight for the Defence of your- 


ſelves only, but for the Preſervation of your 


Wives and Children; and who of you, after 
ſuch Reflections, would not chuſeto conquer 
or die, rather than live to ſee theſe dear and 
tender Pledges torn from you and abuſed. 
Remember likewiſe, that not the Fate of 
theſe Legions only are concerned, but that 
the whole Republick, that Rome herſelf muſt 
fall if we are defeated. Shew then yourſelves 
to be the Children of your Country, and let 
the World know, that our late Misfortunes 
did not proceed from any ſuperior Courage in 
the Enemy, but from the Want of 1 
ence in our own Troops. 

Emilius and Varro the two Conſuls took 
the Command of the Army alternately every 


Day, 


1 

Day, and the firſt being a very judicious 
Officer, endeavoured to draw the Enemy, 
upon a narrow irregular Ground, where the 
Infantry would be moſt uſeful as the Cartha- 
ginian Cavalry was much ſuperior to the No- 
man; but Varro, who was of a con 

nion to his Collegue, ordered all the Troops 
| to leave their Intrenchments the following 
Day, and to march towards the Enemy. 
Hannibal perceiving, by the Motions of the 
Enemy, that a Battle would ſhortly enſue, 
aſſembled his Troops, and looking upon the 
open Country, to which the Roman Army 
had marched, he faid, - 
* Tell me, if the Gods had left the 


4 Ground upon which the War is to be decided 


by this Battle, to your Choice, whether, as 
you are ſo ſuperior to the Romans in your Ca- 
valry, you could have fixed upon a better. 
Return then Thanks to the Gods for lead- 
ing your Enemies to theſe Plains, and then 
to me for forcing them to a Battle. You 
have conquered the Romans in three ſuc- 
ceſſive Engagements, which gained you the 
Poſſeſſion of an open Country; but now 
Towns and Cities, with their Treaſures, will 
be your Spoils. Victory in this Battle will ſe- 


cure all Tah, all the Wealth and Power of the 


Romans, and you will at once end your 


Troubles and become the * of the 
World. 


The 


1 
The Battle enſued, and was fought with 
equal Bravery and Ardour on both Sides, till 
at laſt the Romans were entirely defeated, 
having 70,000 Men, and 6000 Horſes lain, 
and about 10,00c aken Priſoners. 
Hannibal had very numerous Congratula- 
tions paid him upon this important Victory; 
and his Army being harraſſed with their great 
Fatigues, he was perſuaded to reſt and refreſh 
them. Maberbal oppoſed this Propotal, and 
faid to Hannibal, 5 
« That you may know the Conſequence 
of this Victory, follow me, and you ſhall 
ſhortly fup in the Capital.” He approved of 
his Advice, but ſaid, that ſome Time ſhould 
be ken ww contider of it. | 
M anitwered, lt is plain, that the 
Can hae not endued the fame Man with 
atm. You know how to con- 
„but you do not know how _ 
— Uie of V Ctory.” 
The Senate and Nobles were in | the ut- 
moſt Conſternation at this fatal Defeat, and 
all Rome reſounded with the Lamentations of 
the People. So Fabius called a Council for 
the Preſervation of the City, and ordered that 
Meſſengers ſhould be immediately ſent upon 
the Appran and Latin Ways to enquire into 
the Motions and Deſigns of Hannibal, and 
into the State of their Conſul and Army; 
that the Women ſhould be kept within 1 : 
an 
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1 
and all Noiſe and Tumult be baniſhed the 
City; that the Meſſengers ſhould be privately 
conducted to the Prætors, and that Guards 
ſhou!d be placed to prevent all Perſons from 
patiing through the Gates of the City. 
Hannibal marched from Cannæ to Capua; 
and having reduced the Country, he re- 
freſhed his Troops with its fertile Productions; 
he afterwards iubdued Nuceria and Cafiulinum, 
but laying Siege to Nola, Marcellus the Ro- 
mum Officer ſallied upon him, and flew five 
thouſand Men, and took about ſix hundred 
Priſoners. 5 5 
The Cartbaginian Power in Taly now be- 
gan to diminiſh very faſt; this late Defeat 
had encouraged many of the remaining 
Troops to deſert their General, and a power- 
ful Reinforcement which had been ſent him 
from Carivage under Aſdrubal, was entirely 
cut off with the Loſs of fifty fix thouſand 
Men. 
The Roman Power on the contrary D 
gradually to increaſe ; the Love of their 
Country again actuated theſe People with the 
greateſt Zeal, for the Preſervation of the Re- 
publick ; and, as its Finances were exhauſted, 
and it; Armies deſtroyed, they each of them, 
according to their ſeveral Abilities, contributed 
Money, towards railing Troops, who were 
immediately trained and exercited, and within 
a tew Years after the Battle of Came. 
 Scrpro 


us] | 
Scipio (who was named Africanus] con- 
quered ali Spain, marched with an Army 
into Africa, and compelled the Carthaginians 
to recal Hannibal from Italy, for the Defence 

of his own Country. 
The Conduct of this famous General hath 


been condemned, for not marching imme- 
diately after the Battle of Cannæ, to the 


Gates of Rome, when he might at once (as 
it hath been ſuppoſed) entirely have ſub- 
verted the whole Roman Empire; but it is ex- 


tremely unaccountable, that ſo great an 


Officer ſhould be guilty of ſuch a notorious 
and fatal Miſtake; and if the Nature and 


Condition of his Army, which was moſtly 
Cavalry, and ſo would be of no Service in 
the Streets of Rome, will not ſufficiently excuſe 
his Proceedings at that Time; this whole Plan 


of his Actions, and the numerous Proofs he 
hath given of his great Abilities will certainly 


oblige us to believe, that his Army was fo 
greatly fatigued and weakened, or that the 
Power of the Romans in their City, was ſtill 


ſo conſiderable as not to afford him the leaſt 


Proſpe of meeting with Succeſs in ſuch an 


Attempt ; or that there is ſome other Reaſon 
unknown to Poſterity, which induced the 


immortal Hannibal not to purſue this Victory. 


The Romans and Carthaginians had in the 
mean Time agreed to a Treaty of Peace; but 


the latter being encouraged with the Hopes 


of 


of Peace ſhould be renewed; ſo he 
an Interview with Scipio the Roman Ge- 


à conſtant Series of her Favours, without 
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of Victory, by the Arrival of Hamibal in 


Africa, they treacherouſly broke it. So 


each Party again prepared for a Battle ; but 
Hannibal was of Opinion, that the Treaty 


neral. 3 1 
When Hannibal had related to Scipio 
the original Cauſe of the Diſputes, Which 
had fo long divided their reſpective Coun- 


tries, he ſaid, It now remains that we 


« deprecate the Anger 


of the Gods, and put 


« an End to the War. I have indeed been 


« taught by Experience the Mutability of 
« Fortune, that the greateſt and moſt un- 
« expected Events, are often produced by 
<« the Intervention of the moſt trivial Cir- 

« cumſtances, and fo am for Peace. 
« You are young, Scipio, and have met with 


« any Interruption; and therefore I fear that 


« you will not rely upon my Words, though 
they are fo worthy of 


7 Obſervation. 
« For I do not ſpeak of what hath happen-- 


ed of old, but of Events which I myſelf 
ce have met with and experienced. I am 


« Hanmbal—who, after the Battle of Canna, 
cc almoſt reduced all Taly, and propoſed to 
* enter Rome itſelf; and being within five 
Miles of it, I fat down and deliberated 


upon the Fate of that famous City, and 


« of 
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* of the Manner in which I ſhould diſpoſe 
4 of its Dominions. But, I am now come 
* to Africa to treat with you who are a 
% Roman, about the Safety of my own 
« Country. After theſe Reflections, Scipio, 
« would not have you be too high in your 
<« Propoſals, but act as if you did not forget 
the Uncertainty of human Affairs. Sicily, 
« Sardinia, Spain, the Itahan and African 
« Iſlands ſhall be ceded to the Romans ; and 
Y let Peace, which will derive Honour to 
« yourſelf and Country, a gain ſucceed be- 

e tween Rome and Carthage 


Scipio anſwered, „It is not unknown to 


, Hannibal, that the Romans were | 


« neither the Authors of the War in Spain 
nor Sicily; and as the Gods are Eye-Wit- 
« neſſes to all our Actions, fo they will un- 
“ doubtedly decree Victory to us, who only 
« repel Force by Force, and not to the 
4 Carthaginians, who have behaved fo 
t treacherouſſy. I am well acquainted 
with the Viciſſitudes of Fortune, and have 
« the cleareſt Idea of human Failings; and 
if you had offered theſe Terms before the 
_ < Romans had entered Africa, they might 
E poſſibly have been accepted; but as you 
* was compelled to leave Tah, to defend 
* your own Country, which is now poſſeſſed 
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« The Curtbaginians muſt reſtore all their 
« Captives — Ranſom, deliver up all 
ce * Ships, and pay 5000 Talents. If 
5 do not a of theſe Terms, let 
5 1 Sword un 3 
So the Battle of Zama enſued, and Vic- 
tory was now to determine, whether Rome 
or Carthage was to give Laws to the World ; 
woo, atter the nobleſt Struggle between 
| theſe two celebrated Heroes, and formidable 
Armies, it declared for the former; and a 
Peace was concluded between 'theſe Powers, 
after the War had continued for ſeventeen 
Years. 
But the Ambition of Rome was yet dic 
fatisfied : She could not remember the Inju- 
ries which the Carthaginians had committed, 
without a farther Deſire of Revenge, or re- 
flect upon a Revival of their Power, with- 
out a Reſolution of deſtroying it. So about 
fifty Years after the ſecond Punic War, the 
third and laſt ſucceeded when the 
nian State was ſubverted, and its City raſed. 
Nome had now no Rival left to conteſt 
with for the Laurels of Honour; ſhe had 
_ conquered Africa, Spain, Gaul, Greece, and 
was preparing to make War upon 
King of Syria; whom ſhe ſhortly after de- 
feated at Magnefra, flew 50,0008 Wee, and 
took 4000 Priſoners. - 


But 
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But theſe Conquerors of the World had 
Summit of their 
* and within a few Years after this 
, they declined into a State of the 
The Romans were much 
poils and Booty of the 
| Afatic Wealth and Luxury 
ſhortly diſſolved that Virtue and Heroiſm, 
which before exalted them. The moſt 
voluptuous Banquets, the moſt ſplendid 
Rooms and Furniture, and the moſt coſtly 
were introduced. 1 
Their Manners corru every 
Vice that Bribery of Intereſt coal raiſe, — 
nouriſhed. Intrigue and Artifice ſoon found 
that a Roman was now no longer unwilling 
to gratify its ambitious Views or ſiniſter De- 


The Citizens divided into Parties civil 
Diſſenſions were at firſt ſown by the Gracchi, 
and fo frequently practiſed afterwards, that 
thoſe Romans, who had united in conquering 
_ almoſt all Mankind, now waged War upon 

ption at firſt ſeized 
the Branches, and then the Vitals, and, at 
the laſt, the Virtue and Liberty Re 
publick, which had extended her Arms over 
the Part of the known World, faded 
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I have now, my Brethren, finiſhed the 
Abſtract I propoſed to give you, in which 
you perceive that the Love of Liberty, and 
of their Country, rendered Greece invincible 
to all the Powers of Per/ſia; and that the 
very ſame Principles twice preſerved Rome 
from being deftroyed by Carthage. And as 
both theſe famous Republicks flouriſhed and 
acquired Honour and Conqueſt under the 
Influence of theſe Virtues ; fo did they both 
decay and periſh when theſe Virtues were 
no more: For Diſſenſions deſtroyed Greece, 
and Luxury Rome. 

Time will not a!low me to enumerate the 
ſeveral Parts of this Abſtract, which may 
be fimilar to the Circumſtances of this 
Kingdom, theſe then muſt be left to your 
own Application; and I ſhall only remark a 
particular Point of it in the firſt Cartba- 
ginian War, as relative to the preſent Subject 
of a Militia. 

The Cartbaginian Fleet was now de- 
ſtroyed, their Revenues exhauſted, and 
their Country laid Waſte, ſo they were 
obliged to ſend to Ræme to requeſt a Peace. 
But did not this State thus reduced in 
this War, almoſt deſtroy the whole Roman 
Power in the next; becauſe her Troops 

were raw, new raiſed, and unexperienced ? 


j Did 


n 
Did not Carthage produce a Hero, who (if 


he had been properly ſupported) might pro- | 


bably have overturned Rome itſelf ? 
The Enemy 's Fleet have been alſo de- 
ſtroyed, her Revenues are exhauſted, and 
her Colonies laid waſte; and the Threats of 
an Invaſion are probably political, or it 
be the laſt Struggle of * wes 
France, and ſhe may ſhortly be compelled 


to ſue for Peace. 


But ſhould not the Diſpoſition of theſe | 


People (who ſeem to entertain the ſame Sen- 
_ timents towards this Nation, that Hannibal 
had of Rome, when his Father made him 
ſwear at the Altar, that he would never be 
a Friend to the Romans) induce us to pre- 
pare ourſelves, by the Promotion of a mili- 
tary Spirit, againſt any Attempts hereafter, 
leſt we be Sad to the fame Dangers 
that Rome ex , or leaſt France ſhould 
produce ſome future Hannibal, and Britain 
have no Fabius or Scipio to preſerve her. 
Theſe are Examples, my Brethren, which 
exceed Declamation, as much as Practiſe 
excels Theory; and if your Fellow-Coun- 
trymen are not excited to admire thoſe Vir- 
tues, and avoid thoſe Vices, whoſe certain 
Conſequence they are taught by Facts; then 
an Obſervation of Cato (who complaining of 
the n and Indolence of a People, _ 
4 
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chat it was a difficult thing to ſpeak to a 
Belly without Ears) may not be improperly 

to them : and I ſhould be glad to 
ſee a Law, which was inſtituted by Charon- 
das, introduced into this Kingdom ; which 
was, that if any Perſon refuſed to fight for 
the Defence of his Country, he was cloathed 
in a Woman's Habit, and publickly expoſed 


nn the Forum, or Market-Place, for three 


Da 
2 Your Condu®, my Brethren, hath been 
— by the Royal Favour, which 
ſhould excite every Eng 
ä eee 
e when they reflect that 
ipal Reaſon why Rome was ſo often 
prev in os react Da and con- 
uered Carthage in 1 
her being defended by her own Peo- 
ple, who rouge for their 2 Wives, 
depended upon the uncer- 
tain Conduct of Mercenaries and Foreign- 
= 
Let then the Love of Liberty, and our 
Country, animate us all to promote that 
martial Spirit which ſo faſt revives; and 
let us, like Romans, become the moſt for- 
midable, when moſt threatened with 
Danger. 12 55 


I 2 What 


kſhman to purſue it; 
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What is it, my Brethren, that Men, —_— 
to Diſcipline and Exercite, and conducted 
by experienced Otficers, cannot perform? 
What Difficulties cannot an Eugliſbman 
ſurmo.nt, when he is awakened by the 
Conſideration of all his valuable Advan- 
tages? 

Cannot we hoſt of as happy a Gorern- 

ment as that of Spar/a ; of as much Liberty 
as was known at Athens; ard are not our 
Child: en, Wives, and Country, as dear to 
us, as they were to a Roman ? 
The State now calls for our Affiſtance, 1 
and Pericles told the Athenians, that the 
Welfare ot a City was better for a private 
Man, than if the Subject was proſperous, 
and the City decaycd ; fince the Ruin of the 
State muſt neceſſarily be attended with the 
Ruin of its Subjects, but that the Misfor- 
tunes of an Individual may be recovered in a 
flouriſhing Natin. 
„ ſtriking Obſervation proves, that it 
is the Intereſt, as well as Duty, of every 
Subject, to exert himſelf in the Defence of 
his Ceuntry ; and the great Amendment 
which we have ſeen in our Affairs, within 
a imall Space of Time, afford us the 
moſt undoubted Reaſon to believe, that they | 
will {jacce.sfully terminate if not prevented, 
by ourtcives. 


We 


8 

We have a Miniſter, who (as Themiſtocles 
faid of himſelf) is like a Plane Tree, under 
which the People went for Shelter in a 
Storm. Since then he hath preſerved us 
from our late Diſtreſs, let us now unani-. 
mouſly purſue the Means that may advance 
his great Deſign, and not be like the incon- 
ſiderate Acbenians, who, when it was fair 
again, paſſed by it with Scorn and Re- 

caches. 

I chall conclude this long Epiſtle, my 

| Brethren, with requeſting you to excuſe 

any Faults you may diſcover in it, as it 
was haſtily drawn up from Herodotus, Thu 
cydides, Polybius, and Diadbrus Siculus, on on 
Account of the preſent Situation of Afirs; 3 

and will only relate a Piece of Hiſtory, 
which may not be improperly applied to its 
Subject. 

When Lycurgus wanted to reform the 
Spartans from a Lite of Luxury and Indo- 
lence to Exerciſe and 2. he made Uſe 
of the following Ex 1 

Ne ordered two Dogs ya be brought be- 
fore them, one of which had been brought 
up in Idleneſs and Gluttony at Home, and 

the other always trained to the Exerciſe of 

the Field; he then ordered a Hare to be 
placed before theſe Creatures, which they 
both immediately purſued ; but the laſt could 


only run to catch! it. 


You 


The Dunurrixe-EArzx. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Nis 
poſal from a Well-Wiſher to his Coun- 
ity, of raiſing a very confiderable Rein- 
forcement to the Militia, if any dangerous 
Emergency ſhould ever require it to be put 
in Execution. He 
Might not ten Battalions of Attor—s, 

conſiſting of 1000 Men each, and 2 


de able to face Danger with 1 


„ 

Body of Light Horſe, compoſed of the Gen- 
tlemen of the Turf, de immediately draught- 
ed off and exerciſed. 1 
Theſe Troops, as diſtinguiſhed 
for Acuteneſs and Adtion, would be ſhort- 
1 by proper to be em- 

oyed in * Service of the Nation. Per- 
por indeed ſome Method might be ne- 
; ene in order to increaſe the 
Fortitude of the Infantry; for many of 
them may poſſibly have a Conſcience not 
altogether wid of Offence, and fo might not 


that is requiſite in a Soldier; but in 
Caſe might they not be i 


— 
an equal Number of the inferior Members 


of the Church (rather indeed than of the 


Tribe, who having been tranſ- 
— into — K be 
ſpared by the Good Women from Home) 
who, being leſs converſant with the good 
Things of Wis Life, and having few or no 


uties of g the Laws of 

Juſtice and Equity, may be ſu to 
look on Death wi a leſs Degree of Tre- 
pidation, and might encourage their Com- 


panions to do the fame. my 
But the latter might be put under the 
Command of the Expeditious Hero, who rode 
fifty Miles within two Hours, and would be 
very 
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